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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


GENERAL BINGHAM ON LAWLESS 
NEW YORK 


. AW-BREAKING in our great cities is to an appalling 
extent a safe and profitable occupation” and alarmingly on 
the increase. 
New York “is in many respects the most lawless city in the world.” 
New York police magistrates discharge criminals for political 
reasons at the dictation of political 


was justified, little doubt has been exprest of General Bingham’s 
efficiency and none of his sincerity and honesty. 


Greed for money, the existence of unpopular and half-enforced 
laws that breed contempt for the law, and the laxity of police 
magistrates, due either to their personal disapproval of laws or 
their financial or political dishonesty, are the chief causes to which 
General Bingham ascribes the lawlessness of New York with its 
enormous alien population. Thus we read: 


“The responsibility for enforcing 





bosses. 

While probably 85 per cent. of the 
10,000 police are honest at heart, the 
force is dominated by corrupt poli- 
ticians. 

Tammany Hall depends upon the 
thousands of men engaged in the 
white-slave _ traffic 
sixth of the 30,000 to 50,000 illegal 


to furnish a 


votes cast in close elections. 

The great majority of the city or- 
dinances were not made to be obeyed, 
but were made to be broken “so that 
some one could make money from 
the intentional or unintentional vio- 
lator of insincere law.” 

The government of New York 
City costs $200,000,000 a year, an 
amount equaling a third of that ex- 
pended in conducting the National 
Government; but in addition the 
city pays probably $100,000,000 a year 
in graft, blackmail, and “brokerage 
on crime.” 

Such are a few of the strong state- 
ments made by Gen. Theodore A. 





law and scourging lawlessness in 
New York devolves mainly upon the 
thirty-two police magistrates, all of 
whom are appointed by the Mayor. 
If the police magistrate is a known 
politician, a crook, or a thug, cases 
of which are entirely too frequent, 
naturally the alien judges the nation 
by him. If the alien accepts (for it 
is promptly offered nine times out 
of ten) the help of a district politi- 
cal leader, or if he pays for leniency 
—and zxnocent or guilty the chance 
to do so will be offered him—how can 
our country, being fairly indexed by 
the metropolis, grow anything but 
lawless? Rigid enforcement of the 
law by the criminal courts and the 
impartial infliction of penalties upon 
native and alien-born alike will do 
more to wipe out crime in our cities 
than can be accomplished by any 
other single agency.” 


Eighty per cent. of criminal cases 
in New York City are first heard in 
the lower courts, and an enormous 
proportion of the criminals are aliens, 
many of them the flower of genera- 
tions of criminal ancestry in whom 








Bingham, former Commissioner of 
Police for Greater New York, in 
an article in Hampton’s Magazine 
—apparently one of a series of arti- 
cles in different publications in 
which the General will pay his respects to the present admin- 
istration of the city. Brigadier-General Bingham, an army officer 
of distinguished service, was appointed Police Commissioner by 
Mayor McClellan in January, 1906, and was removed by the Mayor 
on July 1 of thepresent year. While there has been some differ- 
ence of opinion about the degree in which the Mayor’s action 


in New York each year. 
than $100,000,000 a year.” 


Copyrighted, 1909, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
GENERAL THEODORE A. BINGHAM. 


“Tam asked to estimate the money value of graft and blackmail 
My belief is that the total is not less 


defiance of the law has become in- 
grained. 


“The ignorant foreigners, packed 
into the tenements of the crowded 
East Side, are easily handled by the 
politicians. They are poor, they need work, and often charitable 
aid. The politician helps themto jobs. Often food, fuel, or med- 
icine is supplied to a needy family by the politician who is care- 
fully shepherding votes. When the criminal runs afoul of the law 
he sends for his friend the politician, and the politician furnishes 
bail and a lawyer and exercises his influence on the police magis- 
trate. When voting-time comes the befriended ones vote as the 
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politician dictates. These are the classes who are in control of 
New York City—the metropolis of America. New York is not 
ruled by her brains, her wealth, or her virtue—the city is ruled by 


the politicians who control the poverty-stricken and criminal aliens 
of the East Side.” 


“TI have reason to believe,” General Bingham continues, “that 


one attorney whose shadow frequently falls around Tammany 
Hall, comes pretty near representing all the good pickpockets in 


New York.” 


“Another, who is a prominent member of the Bar Association, 
has a record for pulling gambling-house chestnuts out of the fire ; 
while two or three others have boasted of their ability to secure 
immunity for violators of the excise law, tho these cases are quite 
easily disposed of. For example, I recently happened into one of 
the criminal courts during the hearing of an excise case. The 
patrolman who had made the arrest was testifying. 

“*T)o you know whisky ?’ he was asked by his attorney. 

“*Yes.’ 

“*How do you know it? 

Wes.” 

“*Was the whisky in this case fermented or distilled ? 

“*Distilled, I think.’ 

“*Did you see it distilled ?’ 

““No.’ 

“*Have you had it analyzed ?’ 

INI.” 

“*No evidence.’ interrupted the court; and, addressing the de- 
fendant, ‘ Discharged.’ ” 


Further : 


Ever drink it ?’ 


General Bingham asserts that during his first year at the head of 
the Police Department he could have made $1,000,000 in bribe 
money. The difficulty of detecting bribery is due to the fact that 
bribe money invariably passes through from three to six pairs of 
hands before it reaches the receiver. Besides, a conviction for 
bribery or blackmail can be secured only if two witnesses can 
swear that they saw the money or its equivalent, marked for identi- 
fication, change hands. Yet there are many New York policemen 
on salaries of from $1,400 to $2,000 a year who own homes that 
can not be maintained for less than $5,000 a year. 

To save our cities from lawlessness General Bingham primarily 
advocates sensible laws, their rigid enforcement by honest magis- 
trates, and more reasonable rulings on evidence necessary for 
conviction. 


“The police must not have anything to do with the conduct of 
elections, other than lies within their proper police duty in pre- 
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serving the peace. All elections should be conducted solely }. 
the election boards and agents employed by them under the Stat= 
Superintendent of Elections. 

“The police should have no contact with saloons nor with en 
forcing the excise law, but should be confined to their legitimat: 


duty of maintaining the peace and, of course, making arrests fo 
violations of law occurring openly in their presence. Enforcemen: 


of the excise law should rest entirely with the State Board o: 
Excise Commissioners and their agents. 


“ Legalize the above two provisions and at once the status of 
police force will be raised toa plane never yet attained in t/:: 
country.” 


Drinking, the General observes in passing, can be effectivel; 
supprest only by stopping the manufacture of drink. 

Gambling can not be prevented, but gambling-houses should be 
subjected to heavy licenses and tucked out of the way, and the 
newspapers should be persuaded to discontinue publishing gam- 
bling and racing news. 

Vice should be segregated, but not licensed, and controlled 
solely by the police, a method by which the General holds that 
this kind of graft would be eliminated. 

Pawnbrokers should be licensed only by the police, to whom 
they should be required to make sworn reports daily. 

General Bingham’s account of the rupture between himself and 
Mayor McClellan in Zhe Van Norden Magazine under the cap- 
tion, “Why I Was Removed,” is regarded as significant because 
of its bearing both on personalities and issues involved in the ap- 
proaching municipal campaign. In this article the ex-Police 
Coi¥fmissioner intimates that his removal was ostensibly based on 
a flimsy pretext, its real reason being that he stood in the way of 
the Mayor’s design to use the police in his fight for the leadership 
of Tammany Hall. 

General Bingham, in reviewing the Mayor’s alleged delinquen- 
cies, declares that Mr. McClellan for two years treated with in- 
difference his protests against unsafe and immoral moving-picture 
shows, and then suddenly ordered him to close “every such estab- 
lishment on one particular Sunday.” 
Bingham says: 


Of this incident General 


“The time to have shut them up was when they first opened 
their doors, not after they had improved with the money they had 
made, and had become respectable. I asked the Mayor why he 
had taken such a sudden interest in the moving-picture question, 
and he answered: _ 

““Tam playing a little game to win the ministers.” 
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IN UNCLE SAM'S JAM-JAR. 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journa/. 


PINCHOT’S IDEA OF FOREST RESERVES. 
—Dart in the Denver 77mes. 


CONSERVATION AND SPOLIATION, 
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THE SALVATIONISTS. 
—Porter inthe Boston Traveler. 


RIVAL CONSERVATION POLICIES 


F, as the papers continue to assert, there is a feud between 
Secretary Ballinger, of the Department of the Interior, and 
Chief Forester Gifford Pinchot on the subject of national conser- 
vation of water-power, the hostilities must be carried on with 
smokeless and noiseless weapons, as at no time have the two 
alleged opponents placed themselves in open conflict. In fact, 
Secretary Ballinger is reported as having made both a defense of 
his administration and a disclaimer of the existence of a contro- 
versy in the following words: 


“There have been gross misrepresentations regarding the action 
of the department in certain matters. It will be shown, however, 
when the facts are made known that, despite the claims of the 
restoration of power sites during this Administration, actually 
more sites have been withdrawn during the Administration than 
during the former ones and that none withdrawn under the former 
Administration have been ‘grabbed.’ 

“There was no controversy between Mr. Pinchot and myself at 
the Irrigation Congress in Spokane. I was invited there to make 
an address on the work of the Interior Department as it affected 
matters in which the irrigationists are interested. I did not enter 
into defense of my course, as compared with that of an official in 
another department.” 


Yet the journals in the irrigated States not only persist in regard- 
ing the two men as representing antagonistic policies on a subject 
in which their section is vitally concerned, but some also assert 
that there is an organized oppesition to the entire Government 
policy of conservation. 

“Bulletin No. 7” of an organization calling itself the “ National 
Public Domain League” with headquarters in Denver, Col., is 
devoted to an attack on Gifford Pinchot in prose, verse, and car- 
toon, ridiculing the Forester’s “conservation alarms,” that is, his 
warnings against threatened famines in timber, coal, iron, and 
water, and his statements relative to soil erosion and the “Water- 
Power Trust.” In conclusion, J. Walter Eddy, the editor of this 
bulletin, says : 


“The most ‘touching ’ feature in connection with the prescribed 
or suggested corrections or cures for all these disasters that 
threaten us, is that they always embrace a tax or cha: ge, and like- 
wise a paternal supervision over the business incident to their 
operation. 

“Who is there in all this land so wise, so far-seeing, so capable 
as to be entrusted with this responsibility ? 
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WHICH? 
—Macauley in the New York Wor/d. 





“Who else is there in all this broad land, that in writing such a 
letter as the one to the Colorado State Forestry Association in 
January last, could have used the personal pronoun ‘I’ an even 
forty times, with such natural, graceful right as not to have excited 
comment ? 

“Ofatruth, Gifford Pinchot isgreat! Ofatruth Gifford Pinchot 
possesses to the full degree the true imperialistic temperament !” 


According to papers friendly to Mr. Pinchot such attacks as the 
above are inspired or encouraged by the big combinations against 
which the Forester has been warning the country. Thus, the 
Colorado Springs Gazette says: 


“There has always been a small but very busy band of opponents 
to the Forest Service, headed by a man named Eddy, and—in the 
last year, since water-power on the public domain became an issue 
—encouraged by the big power companies, subsidiary to the Water- 
Power Trust. These forces have opposed Mr. Pinchot in every 
way possible but without success. Indeed, they apparently had 
no hope of success until a few months ago when Mr. Garfield was 
succeeded as Secretary of the Interior by Mr. Ballinger, whose 
ideas with regard to the administration of the public domain appear 
to differ widely from those of his predecessor.” 


” 


The Portland Ovegoxéax finds that the “hubbub” in Spokane 


“ 


was due to the effort of “Pinchot and his associates, who repre- 
sent the preceding régime,” to discredit “the‘new reform policy of 
the Interior Department.” Further 7he Oregonian says: 

“A coterie of land ‘reformers’ has been endeavoring to run the 
Government’s policy, with occasional success. Futile land-fraud 
prosecutions, wholesale withdrawals of land from entry, and stop- 
page of land-office business have been incidents of their success. 
Secretary Ballinger seems to be filling a long-felt want in reform- 
ing the reformers. Further, he is holding the Government to its 
duty in irrigation work, against an influence that is striving to 
supplaut private irrigation with a Socialistic program.” 

On the other hand, the Denver Republican, while counseling 
patience with the words, “Give the new Administration time,” de- 
clares that “Mr. Pinchot must be sustained and encouraged in his 
work.” The Oakland (Cal.) Zzguzrer holds “President Taft re- 
sponsible for Secretary Ballinger, the reactionary.” And the San 
Francisco Ca//, summing up a list of the Secretary’s alleged in- 
iquities with the report that Mr. Ballinger is credited with intent 
to block the Hetch Hetchy water-works project in which San 
Francisco is vitally interested, declares that “Secretary Ballinger 
will wreck the Taft Administration if he does not change his gait 


or get out.” 
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NEW LIFE IN OLD PARTIES 


= gee simultaneously a demand has arisen within the two 

great parties for self-regeneration. In the Republican 
party the movement has been actuated by protests against the new 
tariff; while in the Democratic party the leaders are hoping for a 
reorganization that will enable them to take advantage of the errors 


of their opponents. Republican reform, or “ Progressive Republi- 

















THE BELLWETHER. 
—Minor in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


canism,” has grouped itself about those Middle Western Senators, 
Beveridge, Dolliver, Bristow, Cummins, La Follette, and others, 
who distinguished themselves. as “insurgents” against the Tariff 
Bill. 
thus stated by Senator Cummins, of Iowa, during the great demon- 
stration that greeted his return to Des Moines after his unsuccessful 
fight against the Aldrich régime: 


The principles and the program of the Progressives were 


“We shall present the issue flatly to every Republican conven- 
tion between the present and the National Convention of 1912 
’ where it is possible for the issue to be presented. That issue is: 
Shall the men now in control of party destinies be permitted further 
to disregard plain party declarations ? 

“The Democratic party has demonstrated thoroughly its innoc- 
uous inability to be trusted with the formulation of a tariff law for 
the United States. I do not foresee any serious possibility of a 
Democratic Congressional or national victory because of the 
passage of the new Tariff Law. 

“Any Republican law based upon the underlying principle of 
protection is preferable to any Democratic law based upon the 
principle of tariff for revenue. All Republicans will fight together 
when danger of a Democratic Congress heaves in sight. 

“In my judgment, the tariff never again will be an issue between 
the Republican and Democratic parties. It is the decisive issue 
between the two well-defined elements within the Republican party. 
It is an issue which must be settled definitely at the next National 
Convention.” 


The principal items in Senator Cummins’ reformative program 
are thus condensed by the New York American: 


“1. Placing in control at the head of organized Republicanism 
men who will stand absolutely by platform pledges. 

“2, Struggle for this policy at every convention, local, Con- 
gressional, or State, between now and 1912, where there are enough 
progressive Republicans to make it worth while. 

“3. No general revision of the tariff for perhaps a decade, but 
revision from time to time in particular schedules, as expert in- 
vestigation demonstrates to be necessary, and at the same time 
conforming with the broad principle of protection. 
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“4. Appointment of an expert tariff commission at the earliest 
practicable moment to further this information to Congress. 

“5. No opposition to President Taft, whom the Progressives be- 
lieve to have a thoroughly progressive program in hand for his 
Administration—at least, until] the Presidential policy demon- 
strates the contrary.” 


While some Democratic papers declare that the right place for 
Progressive Republicans is the Democratic party, many leading 
Republican journals approve the program of Senator Cummins as 
based upon the aspirations of the majority in the organization, 
Thus the Chicago Post (Ind.) says: 


“The leader of the Republican party is William H. Taft. He 
is a Progressive by his own declaration. The Progressives, Bev- 
eridge, Cummins, Dolliver, Bristow, and the others, acknowledge 
his leadership. The future fight of the party will be to secure the 
right of majority rule within its own organization. The men who 
do the fighting for principle and who win the victories should hold 
their leadership after the fighting has ended.” 


Thus far hopes for a Democratic renaissance. have centered in 
the Democratic State Conference to be held in Saratoga, N. Y., 
September 9. In the call for this conference, signed by such rep- 
resentative Democrats as George F. Parker, Herman Ridder, 
Morgan J. O’Brien, Henry D. Baldwin, Petet B. Olney, and 
Edward M. Shepard, its aim is declared to be a frank discussion 
of the following subiects : 


“Economy in the administration of Federal and State Govern- 
ments. 

“Home rule not only for the States in Federal matters but for 
municipalities in State matters. 

“Tariff reduction primarily by abolishing the protection of 
special interests which at present dominate and threaten the integ- 
rity of our system of government. 

“Fuller and freer expression and absolute protection for the 
party voters and their duly authorized representatives in the exer- 
cise of their functions in primary elections and party conventions. 

“The conference is also to formulate a declaration of principles 
giving a clearer meaning to the party name in this State (New 
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“DOWN, BUT WILL IT STAY DOWN?” 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journa/. 


York) to be the basis of cohesion for the Democratic forces in the 
different counties for the fall election.” 

Naturally, great hopes of this convention are exprest by Demo- 
cratic papers within New York State; but in other quarters also 
it is looked upon as having a national significance. ‘The St. Louis 
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PRESIDENT TAFT’S PLEASANT SUMMER HOME IN BEVERLY, MASS. 


PRESIDENT AND MRS. TAFT ON THE BROAD VERANDA, 





Globe-Democrat (Rep.) discovers 
init “a new Democratic depart- 

ure” and looks for an interesting 

fight for control by the Bryan 

wing ofthe party. The Louisville 

Post (Ind.) places the move- 

ment on a far higher plane. This 

paper says: 

“The movement comes none too 
soon. The pressing question be- 
fore the Democratic organiza-* 
tion now is, Shall it reform or die? 
As it stands, it is an obstruction 
to good government. It is feeble 








Taft and Secretary Nagel have 
gone over the lists with the ut- 
most care—the fact remains that 
every supervisor will know that 
he is indebted for his office to 
Congressional favor. And when 
he comes to name the enumera- 
tors, it is highly probable that 
convenient lists of the faithful 
will be put into his hands by in- 
fluential politicians, and that he 
will be expected to discover that 
they are just the men for the 
jobs.” 





Yet even Zhe Post admits that 





in opposition. Itis effective only 
in alliance with the worst influ- 
ences in the Republican party.” 

The Post speaks hopefully of indications that the Democrats of 
Kentucky and other States “are tired of following after false gods.” 
Rejoicing in local manifestations of “this self-governing spirit, 
this spirit of conscious freedom,” Zhe Post concludes : 


“Tf this same spirit should find expression in the Democratic 
national organization it would in time enlist men from other par- 
ties and we would have then two responsible political organiza- 
tions, each by turn in charge of the different departments of gov- 
ernment, its aggressive power resisted and tempered and restrained 
by an intelligent and equally patriotic opposition.” 


A NON-POLITICAL CENSUS 


~O unanimous is the chorus of decorous editorial approval fol- 
lowing the publication of President Taft’s letter “taking the 
census out of politics,” that any one unfamiliar with the history of 
American parties might find it difficult to believe that any papers 
had ever upheld the spoils system and opposed civil-service reform. 
The only partly adverse criticism is the regret exprest by a few 
austere journals, that appointments are not yet to be solely on 
merit. Thusthe New York Evening Post, ever a stanch upholder 
of the merit system untainted by partizanship or favoritism, makes 
this lament: 


“It is plain that the appointment of supervisors .s made as a 
reward for political services, past or expected. No man has a 
chance of selection, except through a Senator or Representative, 
and those devout gentlemen always take as their motto: ‘The 
Lord knoweth them that are his.’ Let their recommendations be 
sifted as closely as you please—and it is stated that President 


THE EXECUTIVE OFFICES OVER A DRY-GOODS STORE, 


WHERE THE PRESIDENT WORKS AND RESTS. 


“President Taft’s letter to Sec- 
retary Nagel comes as near as is 
now possible to taking the census 
away from the spoilsmen.” In this letter the President repeats 
that the taking of the census “involves the appointment of some 
three hundred supervisors, who, in turn, are to appoint many times 
that number of enumerators.” Generally there will be a supervisor 
for each Congressional District, so it is deemed best to consult 
Congressmen and Senators as to competent candidates from their 
respective districts and States. But in order that the supervisors 
shall not use their power of appointing enumerators as an instru- 
ment in local elections, the President orders that: 


“Any supervisor or enumerator who uses his influence with his 
subordinates or colleagues to assist any party or any candidate in 
a primary or general election, or who takes any part other than 
merely casting his vote in politics—national, State, or local—either 
by service upon a political committee, by public addresses, by the 
solicitation of votes, or otherwise, shall at once be dismissed from 
the service. I wish to make this regulation as broad as possible 
and wish it enforced without exception.” 

A much livelier discussion follows the announcement of the 
President’s broader policy in relation to the appointment of 
enumerators in the Southern States, a policy that was hailed in the 
North as a new effort “to break the solid South,” with the natural 
consequence that many Southern editors demur that the solid 
South prefers to enjoy its solidity. In the Southern States held 
to be politically debatable, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma, the patronage is to go to Republicans. 
In the more ultra-Democratic States, Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Texas, the appointments are to be apportioned equally among 


Republicans and Democrats. Democratic papers, especially in 
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Photograph by J. R. Johnson. 


A DETACHMENT OF CAVALRY ON SCOUT DUTY. 


The umpire found that the lack of a sufficient mounted force placed the defenders of Boston at a considerable disadvantage. 


the “doubtful” States, are prone to carp at the President’s project 
as intended to build up his personal political machine in their 


preserves. Thus the Raleigh Mews and Courier “fears the 


Greeks bearing gifts” and comments somewhat bitterly : 


“This program shows that Northern Republicans are ‘still harp- 
ing on my daughter.’ They believe that they can make cotton 
farmers in the South pay high tariff on cotton bagging while giving 
free twine to Western farmers, and then by giving out offices buy 
Southern support fora party that is sectional. The only hope for 
a respectable Republican party in any Southern State is for that 
party nationally to quit being sectional and quit thinking it can 
buy Southern favor with offices. 

“Mr. Taft is following exactly in the footsteps of Hayes and 
McKinley and will meet the same success they met. The South, 
unjustly treated in every matter that Republicans can control, will 
not turn Republicam because of 
distribution of offices. In North 


by him in his dealing with the South? We think he has, and 
he has been in office only five months. What a fine fellow old 
Taft would be if he were only a Democrat and a Presbyterian !” 


THE ATTACK ON BOSTON 


OR the first time since Washington’s powderless cannon 
glowered upon the invaded city from Dorchester Heights, 

has Boston been beset by armed troops. Under the most unfavor- 
able weather conditions, 9,000 men composing the Red Army under 
Maj.-Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, have been remorselessly advancing 
upon the doomed city in spite of the desperate opposition of the 
Blue Army, consisting of 7,000 Massachusetts militia under Gen, 
William A. Pew, Jr., while all the bloodless details of the most 
extensive war game ever played 





Carolina the people will find that 
most of the jobs will go to unfit 
people who do not enjoy the con- 
fidence of their neighbors.” 


Yet the President’s motives do 
not lack appreciation. He has 
already made several admittedly 
excellent appointments of South- 
ern Democrats, among them that 
of Wiiliam J. Storen as Census 
Supervisor for the First District 
of South Carolina, and the 
Charleston Mews and Courier, 
while replying to a critic that it is 
not a Taft organ but a William 
Jennings Bryan organ, takes occa- 
sion to express its kindly feeling 
toward “Old Taft” in the follow- 
ing graceful terms: 

“Really, the only objection (re- 
serving for the present any refer- 
ence to matters of religious differ- 
ences) we have to Mr. Taft is his 
politics; but he can’t help that. 








upon this continent have been 
realistically recorded by an in- 
terested press. Fleets have been 
sunk, bridges have been de- 
stroyed with cannon crackers or 
sawdust bombs, and _ hundreds. 
of men have been remorselessly 
declared dead, wounded, or cap- 
tured according to the decree 
of bloodthirsty umpires, and tho 
the actual casualties seem to. 
have been limited to the loss of 
one toe by the invading army, the 
general verdict is that the glory 
is sufficient for all. 

The defending fleet having been 
theoretically defeated, the Red 
Army of invasion effected a land- 
ing at New Bedford and rapidly 
advanced upon Boston from the 
land side, driving back the out- 
posts of the Blues. In the Bat- 
tle of Eddyville, which raged for 
three hours in the midst of a 
drenching nor’easter, the Reds ap- 








That is the way he was raised; 
but we think that he has come 
nearer doing the right thing, be- 
cause it is right, and will continue 
to walk in the way he has blazed 
out for himself, than any other Republican who could have been 
placed in the White House....... 

“ Again, in Carrying out his ‘Southern policy’ has Mr. Taft not 
put Dickinson, a Southerner, in his Cabinet ? In addition to the 
white-men he has put into office in South Carolina, and the negroes 
he has not appointed in the South, did he not put a Democrat on 
the Federal bench in North Carolina, a white man in the post-office 
at New Orleans, a white man from Virginia at the head of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, and has he not kept every pledge made 


Photogravh by Joseph R. Johnson, New York. 
GENERAL BLISS AND GENERAL WOOD. 


The commander of the “ Red" army attacking Boston in the recent 
maneuvers (left), with the chief umpire. 


pear to have lost 600and the Blues 
350 men killed, to say nothing 
of whole companies captured. 
Finally, in the two-hour Battle of 
Hanover Four Corners, the defenses on Beacon Hill were taken, 
and Maj.-Gen. Leonard A. Wood, as chief umpire, declared peace 
between the contending forces. The invading army, generally 
believed to have been completely victorious, included the First 
and Second Connecticut, two District-of-Columbia regiments, the 
Seventh, Fourteenth, and Twenty-second New York, the Essex 
Cavalry Troop of New Jersey, Squadron A, New York Cavalry, 
and the Tenth United States Cavalry, with several batteries of 
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MASSACHUSETTS MILITIA IN THE FIELD. 


Major-General Wood complimented these troops for their soldierly bearing and quickness in action throughout the maneuvers. 


artillery. Attempts by the Red Navy to effect landings at Nan- 
tasket and Nahant were defeated, with loss, by the defenders of 
Boston Harbor. 

While different newspapers draw different conclusions as to the 
military needs revealed by the maneuvers, there is no dissent from 
the view that this mimic warfare is of the greatest value in train- 
ing our citizen soldiery. Thus the Chicago 77ibumne says: 


“or 


More practical knowledge of warfare will be gained by those 
who participate in the maneuvers than could be secured in long 
months of study of books. An army is of little worth unless it is 
trained. And the best way to train it is to do as is done in every 
other kind of game—namely, to practise under the conditions likely 
to prevail in case of actual conflict.” 


Yet the war game is not intended to create a desire for military 
glory, but to train our militia to cooperate with the regular artillery 
in the defense of our coasts. We read in the New York:£vening 
Mail: 


“One of the important objects of these maneuvers is to coordi- 
nate the National Guard and the Regular Army for effective de- 
fense. Another is to develop in the National Guard of the sea- 
board States a capacity for greater cooperation with the regular 
coast artillery. Our costly and far-reaching system of coast de- 
fenses is not yet complete, but it is already so great that the regu- 
lar coast artillery force is not large enough to supply one full 
relief for the men at the guns now in position. 

“It is the opinion of many experts that these coast defenses 
could not withstand a rear attack unless heavily supported with 
infantry. Their guns face thesea and would be ineffective against 
an assault from land. For these infantry supports dependence 
must be placed upon the State militia organizations which, in 
order to be effective, must be trained in practical exercises in 
association with the regular coast artillery forces at the forti- 
fications.” 

Great relief was felt throughout New England when the umpire’s 
statement showed that Boston had not been captured after all. 
Ge. eral Wood said: 

“Neither side was defeated in the war gamé, so there is no offi- 
cial decision to begiven. Neither the Red nor the Blue was whipt, 
neither the Red nor the Blue was victorious.” 

He complimented the Massachusetts troops on their bearing 
throughout the hostilities and added that he hoped some time to 
send the Bay State militia on a retaliatory invasion of New York. 


JUDGE PARKER’S DREAD OF MORE 
PRESIDENTIAL POWER 


UDGE ALTON B. PARKER, once Democratic candidate 
J for the Presidency, condemns the proposed Corporation Tax 
as opposed to the spirit of the Constitution and a# an attempted 
“trespass upon the powers reserved to the States and to the peo- 
ple,” for its leading purpose, he finds, is “centralized Federal con- 
trol over the business of the country.” Further, the originators 
of both this measure and of the proposed Federal license, “seek 
to accomplish by indirection what the Federal Government can 
not do by direct action.” The Corporation Tax, Judge Parker 
declares, in 7he National Monthly (Buffalo), appears to him 
“but another step in the carrying out of a carefully devised plan of 
centralization of power in the Federal Government.” In evidence 
that such a plan exists, he cites, together with other allied utter- 
ances of the ex-President and his Secretary of State, the following 
paragraph from a speech of Mr. Roosevelt at Harrisburg, Pa. : 

“We need through Executive action, through legislative and 
through judicial construction and interpretation of law, to increase 
the power of the Federal Government. If we fail thus to increase 
it we show our impotence.” 


President Taft, a declared upholder of his predecessor’s policies, 
Judge Parker continues, apparently thinks he has in the Corpora- 
tion Tax a device by which “the Federal Government can assume 
the réle of inquisitor of local manufacturing and business corpora- 
tions, which is now solely the office of the States.” 

Federal, instead of State control or supervision, says the Judge, 
would be welcomed by the great corporations; “the first open 
movement in that direction was undertaken by the giant insurance 
corporations controlling hundreds of millions of dollars.” This 
desire for Federal control, it appears, is not shared by smaller 
corporations, for, we read: 


“Naturally, the small *corporations engaged in honest business 
prosecuted in obedience to law, do not look kindly on this attempt 
to add to their burden of taxation. 

“It is otherwise, however, with the great combinations in re- 
straint of trade which seek to dominate so many fields of endeavor. 
They wish to be let alone, and to that end seek immunity even at the 
cost of increased taxation and continued political contributions.”- 


The benefit to be ‘gained from the knowledge of the business 
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transactions and profits of corporations that the operations of the 
law will give the Government, Judge Parker holds, is open to 


question. On this head he writes: 


“ Assuming, however, that complete publicity is desirable—we 
know that the Corporation-Tax clause of the Tariff Bill does not 
provide for publication zz all cases, nor in any case—except 
upon the special direction of the President.’ 

“The power to make or withhold publication at will should not 
be lodged in the President, for it is a dangerous power.” 


The Judge points to the Roosevelt-Harriman episode to show 
in what a dangerous manner such power may be employed. 

Having warned the people against the insidious withdrawal of 
Home Rule from the States, and against usurpations through 
which the Constitution “will be broken down and the authority to 
control which the people now enjoy will be gone,” Judge Parker 
concludes : 

“Ere this be published, it is likely that the proposed Corpora- 
tion Tax will be enacted by Congress. The people, however, 
without waiting for the courts to pass upon the constitutionality of 
the act, should demand and secure an amendment depriving the 
President of the power ia his discretion to publish er not informa- 
tion obtained by Federal inspectors while seeking to ascertain, or 
pretending to ascertain, whether corporations make true returns of 
their profits. This should be done— 

“First. That the power of regulation of domestic corporations 
should not be taken from the States creating them; and 

“Second, That some future partizan and dominating President 
may not be permitted to wield this great power to induce either 
personal support or cash contributions for the benefit of his party 
or for his own benefit as the party candidate. 

“If we trace to its source the cause of open violations of law to 
the detriment of the people without governmental opposition, we 
will find it to be solicited political contributions, for which in re- 
turn governmental favors are demanded and granted.” 
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A WIZARD'S DEFENSE 


UMOROUSLY characterizing one of his most virulent critics 
as “a green berry,” Luther Burbank, the horticulturist of 
Santa Rosa, Cal., has at last replied to the many attacks upon 
himself and his work that have recently appeared, especially ia 
horticultural publications. Mr. Burbank points to the actual and 
acknowledged results of his work and deprecates both unintelligent 
or biased disparagement, and extravagant praise. He says: 
“The extravagant estimates of my work have been the bane of 
my existence, There has been much written about me by sensa 
tional writers who know nothing either of me or my work. I am 
not responsible for all these things and any one with any know]- 
edge of horticulture could discern at once that much of the stuff 
sent out is nothing but space-writers’ chaff.” 


As to his “creations” in the plant world, Mr. Burbank says, in 
brief : 

“I have never made the claim that I created the spineless cactus, 
but I have and do claim that I have done more than any one else 
in the world to give the cactus an agricultural and horticultural 
value.” 


“The statement of Hugo Lilienthal that my wonderberry is 
poisonous is absurd. It is not only edible but delicious and makes 
excellent pies and jelly. The trouble is that those who have criti- 
cized it have not given the berry a chance to become ripe.” 

“Tam criticized because of the surprize at seeing so many things 
emanate from one small place. Ordinarily an inventor produces 
one thing in a lifetime, or student of plants, probably two or three 
varieties in his life. I have produced many things.” 

In general the California papers are disposed to uphold Mr. 
Burbank and to laugh at the Pasadena Gardeners’ Association for 


denouncing him “as anature-faker and horticultural mountebank.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


LUTHER BURBANK is accused of nature-faking. 
Nature calls him Brother Luther.—Chicago Post. 


Why, gentlemen, Mother 
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THE DOG STAR IN THE ASCENDANT. 
—Cory inthe Cincinnati 72zmes-Star. 


THE Lincoln penny is too large to go into the slot machines, but it will fit 
the savings bank all right.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

Doctor ELiotT was right in omitting the Bible from the list of best books on 
his ‘‘five-foot shelf.” That one ought never to be on the shelf’—Cleveland 
Leader 

WELL. the early developments indicate that the tariff will be satisfactory to 
everybody except Republicans Democrats, Prohibitionists, Socialists. the In- 
dependents, and those who do not vote.—St. Paul Pioneer Press 

Tom Wartson’s plan to divide this country into four nations will meet with our 
approval if he and Bryan, Jeff Davis, Gum Shoe Bill Stone, Pitchfork Tillman 
and others of that ilk will agree to remain in the most remote quarter. —Chicago 
Tribune. 

Ir the President's clippings bureau is sending him all the editorials headed 
“Time for Taft to Speak,”’ and he is conscientiously reading them all, it is plain 
to us that he hasn’t yet been able to find the time to speak.— Richmond Times- 
Dispatch 

TueE California Supreme Court has affirmed a penitentiary sentence in the 
case of a millionaire. If all the technicalities have been exhausted by the lawyers 


in the defendant’s behalf the chances are that he is an ex-millionaire.—Chicago 


Record-Herald., 


BULLFIGHTS are resorted to in Mexico to raise funds to defray the expenses 
of the coming meeting of Presidents Taft and Diaz. In this country, a joint 
debate between Pinchot and Ballinger might serve the same purpose.—New 
York Evening Post. 

ALASKA SpEAKS.—The New York custom-house has seized a dozen monkeys 
and if the duty is not paid at once they will be sold. says an exchange. Con- 
gress probably put a tariff on monkeys as a matter of self-protection. These 
pauper simian legislators are a menace to the well-paid. full-dinner-pail brigade 
now chattering in the halls of Congress. The infant monkey industry of this 
land of the free must be protected or our factories will stand idle and soup 
kitchens be established in the nation’s capital. Shall a chimpanzee ever hold 
the gavel and stife legislation in our beloved House of Representatives, as 
long as we are able to build a tariff wall too high for them to climb over? 
Never. Shall an ape, a gibbon and a baboon revise our tariff in secret com- 
mittee while our own Senators, just as capable in every way, remain idle and 
become a charge upon the public? Again we say no. What this country needs 
is protection to American statesmen. Let in the Japs, the Hindus, the Dagoes. 
and Chinks to compete with labor, but tax the gorillas and gigos. If a mar 
moset or a sapajou should frame our laws some of them might be declared con- 
stitutional and then the present system would be overthrown and chaos would 
reign. Congress, you did well when you excluded the monk. Self-preservation 
is the first law of nature.—Ketchikan, Alaska, Daily Miner. 
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SPAIN’S UNEXPECTED EFFICIENCY 


N OW that the Government in Madrid has resumed the normal 
4 course of its official activities to the extent of prosecuting 
the operations around Melilla with vigor and of administering the 
routine of its domestic functions, the newspapers of Europe begin 
to wonder at Spanish efficiency at each stage of the recent crisis. 


FOREIGN COMMENT 


capacity which many another government might study to its 
advantage.” 

Much of the praise for what was done in the emergency belongs 
to Prime Minister Maura, according to the Désats, of Paris, which 
calls attention to the growing prosperity of Spain as his work. 
“However, one man could not alone make a system of administra- 
tion efficient. The official life of Spain just now owes much to the 








high character of many of her loyal sons. The work of 
developing the resources of the country has encouraged 
the talent of the Peninsula, and Premier Maura is fortu- 
nate in knowing who the right man is and where to 
placehim.” The revolt at home, the French daily adds, 
“fully justified the pessimism of the onlooking world, for 
the crisis was serious. The Government proved “sur- 
prizingly capable,” for not even the “strong arm of the 
Prussian war lord” could have revealed itself “with a 


finer energy”: 


“To be quite candid, we suspect that the German troops 
would have lost their heads if called upon to face so 
turbulent and excitable a populace as that with which 
the Spanish troops had to deal. One is tempted to 
wonder if the too current impression of Spanish incapac- 
ity be altogether justified. The Spaniards have suffered 
terribly in the past few centuries and their pride has been 
humbled in the dust. Within the Peninsula itself there 
may be found to-day evidence of great national effici- 
ency—fields under cultivation, cities well policed, great 
counting-houses flourishing. The Spaniards of this gen- 
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A WRECKED ALTAR, 


In the church of the convent of Las Rectas, where women vied with men in sacrilegious 


deeds and even the altar was razed to the ground. 


It seems to the Vienna Vewe Freze Presse that the “slightly con- 
ventionalized impression that Spain is inefficient” must now be 
revised, an idea put somewhat more pointedly in the Pester Lloyd 
thus; 


“When it is recalled that the Government in Madrid confronted 
a foreign war and a domestic insurrection at the same time, there 
need be little wonder that all observers looked for a crash as com- 
plete as it would be hopeless. The flight of the royal family, the 
capture of the administration by a clique of revolutionaries, the 
triumph of the Moors in Northern Africa over the forces of the 
Peninsula, and the possible intervention of the concert of Europe 
—all these things were talked of by the well-informed as probabili- 
ties. What has happened? The sanguinary outbreak in Barce- 
lona has been put down as promptly as if the Berlin gar- 


eration are producing fine.so'diers, good writers, great 
artists, successful men of affairs, original thinkers. It 
needed the actual demonstration of their capacity as ex- 
emplified in the suppression of the revolt and the contin- 
uation of the Africancampaign to startle the world into 
correcting its many preconceived notions of Spain as she is to-day.” 

But is it altogether true to presume that the world deems Spain 
inefficient? That query is stated in these exact terms by the Berlin 
Tageblatt, which explains that Spain has only lost her prowess as 
a conquering nation. “The world has grown accustomed to its 
idea of Spain as a conquering nation, That delusion as it now 
seems to be was dispelled by the ruin of the war with America. 
Spain is to be congratulated upon her brilliant work this past 
month. She may not be a conquering nation, but she can no 
longer be styled a decadent nation.” This view of the case finds con- 
firmation in some observations of the London Saturday Review: 


“Spain has strong men, On the morrow of the hooligan out- 





rison were quelling the turbulent operatives of some great 
factory. The tact displayed by the authorities merits 
as much praise as does their quickness and thoroughness, 
There was no wholesale slaughter of wives and mothers 
and no sanguinary demonstration for the mere purpose 
of proving that the arm of the law can be as heavy as 
that of revolt. 

“Equally worthy of praise is the speed and etfective- 
ness of the mobilization of the Army for the war in 
Northern Africa. There was no needless delay. The 
rifles were handed out promptly to the men. Their clo- 
thing and their ammunition were in every case adequate. 
The artillery was hurried off to the transports in good 
time. The dates and schedules were adhered to. Ob- 
servers on the spot insist that the mobilization for this 
war in Morocco revealed an efficiency which any nation 
might be proud of. There was no disorder and no 
lingering aimlessly for the arrival of belated supplies. 
The troops were entrained with promptness. They 
were fed regularly. The medical service seems to have 
been good. 


“Everything invited panic, the loss of presence of 











mind and of nerve, remorseless slaying of rioters. There 
was none of these things. Spain set an example of 
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RUINS OF THE COLLEGE OF PRIESTS AT BARCELONA, 
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break at Barcelona a hundred \cader-writers in a dozen capitals 
assured King Alfonso that his hour was come. King Alfonso re- 
mains. Sefior Maura remains also. Throughout three dreadful 
days these strong and wise men were willing to be dubbed blunder- 
ing weaklings. They knew the danger of commanding Catalan to 
fire on Catalan. But as soon as the Captain-General of Barce- 
lona, telegraphing by way of the Balearic Isles, had made known 
the city’s need, Castilian troops were hurled against the hooligans’ 
barricades and the cosmopolitan jail-birds’ riot was ended before 
it could foment the hoped-for insurrection on behalf of Catalan 
autonomy. Hopeless and effete Spain, as untraveled journalists 
love to call her, has taught the world the quickest and kindest way 
of extinguishing a conflagration which may some day rekindle it- 
self in New York, in London, or in any other wealthy city infested 
by criminal aliens.”"—7vaunslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


DEADLY MOROCCO 


S one reads the comment inspired by the recent misfortunes 

of Spain, observes the Paris J/aZzn, it is impossible not to 

think of a remark attributed to Gambetta: “Morocco is the grave 

of imperial hopes.” The illustrious French statesman went on to 

predict that whatever Power concerned itself with the fate of 
Morocco, would rue the 
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THE SPANISH BULL GOADED TOO FAR. 
—Amsterdammer. 


her terrible defeat at the hands of Abyssinia. From the hour she 
gained her foothold in Morocco dates the beginning of the decline 
of Spain. That was over four hundred years ago. The Spanish 
have sunk steadily ever since. The colonial empire of the French 
advanced in size and splendor until Morocco was grasped. We 
have had misfortune ever since. The world conference of the 
Powers that settled the 





folly. Bismarck is said 
to have had some super- 
stition on the subject of 
Morocco and to have 
dreaded the effect of a 
Moroccan policy upon 
Spain. However, adds 
the French daily, it mat- 
ters little who first dis- 
covered that Morocco is 
the evil genius of diplo- 
macy. The fact remains 
beyond dispute: 
“Morocco it was that 
led to the wreck of the 
brilliant career of Del- 
cassé, the finest of all 
the foreign ministers 








fate of Morocco at Alge- 
ciras was an unlucky 
body from the start. It 
settled nething and the 
Act of Aigeciras is not 
even inforce. One can 
not resist the feeling 
that Morocco is a land 
of evil destiny, of evil 


influence. So it has 
proved in world poli- 
tics.” 


It is to Morocco, pro- 
ceeds this daily, that we 
must attribute the un- 
fortunate collapse of 
the Clemenceau minis- 
try. Clemenceau had 
served the Republic as 








who ever served the 
third French Republic. 
The one Power that has Melilla. 
Great Britain—is the 
one Power that has 
prospered in its diplomacy during the last decade. Emperor 
William, in the face, as it transpires, of the advice of his Chancel- 
lor, insisted upon rushing into the Moroccan dispute. 
Tangier and at once indulged in an indiscretion of speech which 
has made his African policy ridiculous ever since. Italy tried to 
influence the destinies of Morocco, and as a result she sustained 


Spanish forces. 

















““CARAMBA! REBELLION, TOO!” 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


THE LAST SALUTE TO THEIR DEAD OFFICER. 


Spanish soldiers kissing the forehead of Lieut.-Colonel Ibahez-Marin, killed in action outside 
Lieut.-Colonel Ibanez-Marin was known not only throughout Spain, but throughout 
Europe, as a military man of very considerable ability, 


He visited. 


: Premier for three years 
and was on the point of 
obtaining an indefinite 
fresh lease of power 
when he had the mis- 
fortune to drag the Morocco dispute into the midst of the naval 
imbroglio and roused such bitter feeling that his fall was imme- 
diate. In Morocco itself even the sovereignty of the land has 
proved unfortunate to every sultan, most conspicuously to the 
sultan now in power. One hardly knows whether he may be 
deemed a sultan at all. The Sultan in power before Mulai Hafid 
was ignominiously driven into obscurity. 

These reflections coincide with some pessimistic utterances in 
the Berlin Vossische Zeitung, which wonders if the new Chancellor 
will succeed in diverting German world policy into channels un- 
connected with Northern Africa. It views with something akin 
to panic the suggestion that a new conference of the Powers be 
called on the subject of Morocco. “What could not be achieved 
by the meeting at Algeciras,” it says, “will surely not be accom- 
plished by any fresh parliament of ambassadors. It might as well 
be frankly admitted—for the whole world sees the truth—that 
Morocco has occasioned the break-down of the diplomatic school 
of international relations.” This sentiment is repeated in almost 
the same words by the Rome 77ibuna : 


His’death means a great loss to the 





“Is there to be a great European war over Morocco? Let us 
hope that the suggestions of ill luck as the haunting influence of 
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Northern Africa may be poetical ways of envisaging a 
profound problem. Diplomatists are proverbially the 
most superstitious of mankind. There is a tradition, we 
Lclieve, about the last sigh of the Moor, who, as he was 
driven out of Europe, turned and uttered a curse upon the 
continent he was leaving behind. That curse clings 
obstinately to the Powers as they moil and toil and fret 
themselves away in the effort to settle the ancient account 
with the fatherland of the Moor.”—7vranslations made 
joy THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


EUROPE’S GRIEVANCE AGAINST 
OUR NEW TARIFF 


7 HE European merchants do not like our new Tariff 

Law, to judge from the remarks of their news- 
papers, but it is not clear that they can do anything 
about it. They have no votes in Congress, as far as we 
know, and their writers do not go so far as to threaten a 
tariff war against us. Their main objection to our new 
law would seem to be that, as the London 77mes says, it 











is to all intents and purposes “as protective as the Ding- 
ley Tariff which it supersedes.” The critical and even 
disgusted frame of mind in which, as long ago as last May, the 
German newspapers—particularly exponents of commercial opinion 
like the Berlin Vossische Zeitung—complained that all export trade 
to America was to be injured by 


Photograph from Paul Thompson, New York. 


VEILED MOORISH WOMEN HURRYING FROM MELILLA, 


Paris Temps, deprecate ,such talk. Italy alone seems relieved 
to find her products no worse off when they arrive off our shore in 
the character of imports. Referring specifically to the points 
made in the several European 





excessive technicalities of pro- 
cedure, found no amelioration in 
the final form of the new tariff. 
Perhaps it would not be oversta- . 
ting the matter to say that Ger- 
man dailies profess peculiar and 
special grievances with reference 
to our tariff. They had hoped 
that the powers and duties of our 
customs appraisers would be re- 
vised in a spirit more beneficial 
to German exports. Disappoint- 
ment of this expectation is most 
keenly put by the Berlin Aveuz 
Zeitung. 

France, which has long com- 





lands, it would seem that Eng- 
land laments in general terms our 
devotion to the high-tariff ideal 
as such. “America rails herself 
off from the trade of the, rest of 
the world,” says the Manchester 
Guardian, for example, “and 
since so many other countries are 
doing the same, as far as they can, 
who can justly find fault?” Inthe 
words of the London 77mes : 
“No reductions are made which 
will allow of competition in any 
goods by the manufacturers, or 
exporters, of other countries; 
and, in cases where it has been 








plained that other European na- 
tions receive better treatment in 
our custom-houses than herself, has been discussing the prospect 
of a tariff war with us. Exponents of official opinion, like the 


ascertained that such competi- 


CARRYING IN A WOUNDED COMRADE AT MELILLA. tion has actually occurred under 


the Dingley Tariff, the duties 
have been raised sufficiently to prevent any such breach of its 
intentions in the future. . . . The people of this country are not 
concerned with what the American people may 








have wanted when tariff revision was begun, but with 
the tariff the Congress of the United States has pro- 
duced. That tariff is rigidly protective, as a whole, 
and we shall continue to suffer from it. It is no 
great comfort to us that some other nations will 
be more unfavorably affected than we are likely to 
be by the new arrangements as to valuation and in- 
voicing of imported goods. France will probably 
suffer most from the changes in duties, and Ger- 
many most from the new Custom-House rules. 
It should be a source of serious reflection to many 
people who are opposed to tariffs on principle that 
the disregard shown by the American people for 
the hostile feelings which their high-tariff policy 
evokes outside the United States is largely due to 
the belief that the American exporter can always 
rely, as a last resort. on the British market for his 
wares. As our New York correspondent remarked, 
‘the underlving thought that no trouble can come 
from that quarter undoubtedly influenced the whole 
work of revision.” The makers of the tariff argue 








CAPTURED BY THE SPANISH. 
Moorish prisoners being marched into a fort. 


that Germany may, and perhaps will, try to ‘get 
even,’ but that if the extent of the German outlet 
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is decreased, it will always be possible to sell more to us. It is by 
the light of this view of the case that we must interpret the recent 
amendment of the drawback clause, in virtue of which Mr. Aidrich 
hopes that American shipbuilders will be able, at a profit, to build 
vessels for foreign ownership with imported materials. The 
Americans will not expect to sell ships to us, but they may look 
forward to supplying some of our customers, to our loss. Mr. 
Taft has made it known that he attaches great importance to the 
power the Act gives him to appoint experts to assist him in the 
application of the dual tariff; and our New York correspondent 
infers, no doubt rightly, that the President means to make use of 
his power to modify the tariff downward, where possible. When 
a tariff is enacted in this country it will be necessary to arm the 
Board of Trade with similar powers.” 


What chiefly concerns the German press just now are those 
negotiations which the German Ambassador to this country is to 
open with the Washington Government—if all goes satisfactorily 
—in the course of the coming winter. An impression has begun 
to spread in the fatherland to the effect that one whole section of 
our new tariff is aimed at Germany in retaliation for the restric- 
tions imposed by the Berlin Government upon our meat and food 
products. 
cautions.” 


These restrictions are ordinarily termed “sanitary pre- 

It would appear, observes the /rankfurter Zeitung, 
which has devoted many columns of its space to the new American 
tariff in its various phases, that the Washington Government has 
devised some legal provision with which to retaliate in every con- 
ceivable style should Berlin continue to exercise “irritating pre- 
cautions.” The Avelnische Zeitung suspects ,our Congress of 
“playing American bluff” in such devices as the customs court of 
appeal. It insists that the so-called tariff concessions made to 
Germany are “no concessions at all,” but simply changes in the 
administration of the Customs Law which are not granted exclu- 
sively to Germany, but are open to all the world. Nevertheless, 
complains the Cologne organ, Germany alone is to suffer because 
German trade alone presents the technical aspects that come within 
the scope of the new law. Agrarian organs, as.distinguished from 
organs of liberal opinion, are firm in their insistence upon an un- 
compromising attitude, as may be noted by a comparison of the 
Kreuz Zeitung with the Vossische. However, those dailies which 
directly reflect official opinion are for the most part reticent be- 
cause of the Berlin policy of reserve in discussing the relations of 
Germany and the United States. Nevertheless, the S#ddeutsche 
Reichscorrespondenz, presumed to reflect one ,official group in 
touch with the Foreign Office, has this to say: 


“It is not at all necessary to infer that the clamors of a clique 
of interested exporters in Hamburg will dictate to us what we 
shall say to the Washington Government if and when negotiations 
for reciprocal tariff arrangements are opened next winter. The 
new United States Tariff Law turns out exactly as well-informed 
persons expected. No one in Germany dreams of objecting to the 
tariff arrangements which it pleases the Americans to make for 
themselves. On the other hand, the United States Government 
chooses to send over to us officials of its own to investigate our 
manufactures and to report to Washington. It can not be denied 
that this is a practise which we have a right to make representa- 
tions about. We do not perceive that the new Tariff Law is to 
correct the system which in many of its applications bears heavily 
upon our trade. Some have been pleased to term the United 
States Treasury agents in Germany ‘paid spies.’ That is neither 
true nor discreet. Germany is interested not so much in the letter 
of the tariff schedule, but in the system by means of which a sort 
of supervision is exercised over German trade by the agents of a 
foreign Power.” 


This is a reference to a long-standing German grievance. The 
Germans complain that our consuls, under cover of their official 
status, are in the habit of spying out their trade secrets and proc- 
esses of manufacture and communicating them to their competi- 
tors in the United States. Again they assert that American cus- 
toms officials hamper German trade by arbitrary and unfair 
appraisements and by varying interpretations of the Tariff Law as 
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awhole. What German newspapers now complain of is that these 
grievances, instead of being removed, are in some cases aggravated 
The progress of our new Tariff Bill through its various legisla- 
tive stages was followed by the French press with special refe; 
ence to the contemplated revision of the French customs tariff, 
With regard to the proposed changes in the parliamentary statute 
in Paris it is noted in the Paris Léder/é that the general tendency 
cf the is unfavorable to French trade. 
“Characteristic French exports,” such as, for instance, silks, cot- 


new American act 
ton goods, millinery, gloves, oils, and motor-cars, seem to this 
French daily to be harshly treated. The bewildering text oi 
our new tariff is commented upon by the Dédatrs. 
suffice to read the law to learnits provisions. 


“It does not 
Everything is made 
to depend upon the decision of some official in New York, Boston, 
or elsewhere. It might almost be said that this is a tariff of 
bureaucratic pleasure from day to day.” The more or less official 
Temps, recalling the history of former negotiations between Wash- 
ington and Paris on tariff matters, expresses the hope that upon 
the present occasion aconciliatory spirit may be exhibited on both 
sides of the Atlantic and that renewed negotiations between the 
two nations may bear fruit in the shape of a satisfactory French- 
American customs convention. Were it not that France manu- 
factures most of the luxuries that enter the American market, says 
the Gazette de Toulouse,“it would be easy to subscribe to the 
American principle of taxing the luxuries and sparing the necessi- 
ties.” Unfortunately, adds the provincial paper, America seems 
unanimously of the opinion that the ideal tariff for her is the 
worst of all possible tariffs for France. “America might think 
differently about taxing luxuries if she made and soldthem. After 
all, this outcry against luxuries is an outcry against art, against 
joy, against all that renders the burden of life tolerable to the 
race.”— Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


PANICKY WAR-SHIP BUILDING—A protest against Britain’s 
lavish outpour of money for new war-ships comes very appropri- 
ately from 7he Economist (London). While it is perfectly proper 
to provide for defense, this financial organ thinks, the present reck- 
less naval program is based on pure panic and overburdens the 
taxpayer wrongly and gratuitously. Of the £3,000,000 added to 
the naval budget this year 7he Economist says: 


“Our view is that the addition of three millions this year is an 
unjustifiable addition to the taxpayers’ burdens, and is not in any 
way connected with the battle-ship program. It is partly due, so 
far as we can see, to an extravagant and unnecessary provision for 
cruisers and other small craft, of which we have an overwhelming 
preponderance over any possible rival or over any possible com- 
bination. In these circumstances, the construction vote is provo- 
cative in character, as well as unnecessary in amount, tho no doubt 
it is connected with an anti-German policy and with the refusal of 
the Government to consider international proposals for the protec- 
tion of peaceful, non-contraband merchandise and shipping in time 
of war. The heavy program of taxation, both here and in Ger- 
many, will, however, in time produce a more reasonable atmos- 
phere, and whatever may be the immediate course of the Naval 
Estimates, we are convinced that before very long Mr. McKenna’s 
proposals will be regarded as a leading example of tle enormous 
public waste that attends the manufacture of baseless panics.” 


Its statement of Great Britain’s “overwhelming preponderance 
over any possible rival or over any possible combination ” is based 
on the following estimate of the naval strength of the Powers, as 
published in authoritative reports : 


TOTAL NAVAL STRENGTH. } 
Tons. | 
1,871,000 | 
801,000 | 
770,000 
693,000 
445,000 
320,000 | 
284,000 | 


148,000 | 


BATTLESHIPS ONLY. 
Tons. 
887,009 
337,000 
406,000 


Great Britain 


Be ee ee 
Germany . 

Japan 

Russia 

MSD Grupos nbawintesessseaee 
Austria 
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LAMARCK’S CLAIM TO THE DISCOVERY 
OF EVOLUTION 


AMARCK, and not Darwin, originated the modern idea of 
~ organic evolution; Darwin elaborated, popularized, and 
demonstrated it. This, in brief, is the idea of the relationship be- 
tween the two great protagonists of evolution upheld by Prof. Y. 
Delage, of the University of Paris, in a brief leading article con- 
tributed to the Revue Scientifique (Paris, July 17). The English, 
most French biologists seem to think, have been rather too much 
inclined to exalt Darwin and to ignore Lamarck. This article 
gives expression to this feeling and at the same time deprecates 
any attempt to emphasize opposition between the opinions of these 
two great scientific men. Says Professor Delage: 


“These two names have been treated as the two terms of an an- 
tithesis. We must be on one side or the other. To pronounce for 
the former is to declare against the latter. They are opposed to 
one another like two athletes in the arena of the Olympic games, 
between which choice must be made in awarding the palm. 

“It would be juster to see in them two champions of the same 
cause, who have fought for the triumph of the same idea and have 
acquired the same rights to our gratitude. 

“Before Lamarck it was believed that every species owed its 
origin to a special creative act; this was admitted without discus- 
sion, without even seeing the possibility of a more scientific ex- 
planation. Inthe domain of biology, human thought had fallen 
into a deep rut. Lamarck pulls it out and gives it an impulse by 
proclaiming that species are derived one from another through the 
ordinary channels of inheritance, being unceasingly molded under 
the pressure of surrounding conditions. 

“This luminous idea seems to him so evident that it would be 
almost superfluous to demonstrate it. He cites facts rather as 
illustrations than as arguments, and does not believe it useful to 
forge a complete system, proof against attack, taking account of 
all the circumstances, and answering all objections. 

“Darwin did not create the idea of transformism, but he w6rked 
it over, made it definite, gave it the support of a formidable array 
of documentary evidence, in which his own personal observations 
took the greater part; he almost made it his own by discovering 
selection—a new way in which environment could mold existing 
species and change them into fresh ones. 

“Without him the Lamarckian idea would doubtless have to-day 
only a small group of thinkers for its adherents. Thanks to him, 
all resistance has been overcome; there are no more objectors. 

“The combat between transformists and non-transformists is 
over. If there is still strife between Neo-Lamarckians and Neo- 
Darwinians, these secondary divergences should not cause us to 
forget the fundamental concordance of their ideas. 

“If Lamarck had lived, he would perhaps have accepted the 
Darwinian explanation of transformism; and this would in no 
wise have diminished the greatness of his rdle. Above the debates 
among transformists, stands the transformist idea itself. This 
idea is Lamarck’s work and it is so great that it eclipses all else. 

“The Lamarckian solution of the problem of transformism does 
not contain the whole truth. The same is true of the Darwinian 
solution. Other explanations have been proposed, and still others 
will be proposed, which will have their day of glory and doubtless 
their decline. But of each, a part will live; and of these parts 
will be made up the final truth. 

“What matter these episodes? Above all these fluctuations, 
floats, imperishable, the great idea of Lamarck and looms, immor- 
tal, the great figure of Darwin. 

“Let us therefore cease to place these two geniuses in opposi- 
tion! . . . Lamarck, by himself, is surely sufficiently great; we 
do not need, in order to make him greater yet, to humiliate before 
his statue those whose names deserve to stand beside his in the 
history of biology. . 

“But let us say very clearly that human thought has never sur- 
mounted the barriers of routine and prejudice, never raised itself 
higher into the serene realms of the True and the Beautiful, by a 
more sublime effort, than when the idea of transformism sprang 
from the brain of Lamarck.”—7rans/ation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 
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BRIDGES OR TUNNELS? 


OST of the world’s great cities are interested in the question 


M 


crossing wide rivers or inlets. 


of the relative merits of bridges and tunnels as means for 
Many such cities already are using 
both the aerial and the subaqueous methods, and public approval 
shifts from one to the other in somewhat capricious fashion. At 
present, we are reminded by the contributor of an article on the 
subject to Enxgineering News (New York, July 29), tunnels seem 
to be in popular favor, especially in New York, yet it is possible 
to adduce sound reasons why this should not be so. In discussing 
the relative merits of bridges and tunneds for river crossings, the 
author of this article disclaims at the outset the idea that any hard- 
and-fast rule can be laid down to govern all cases. He writes: 

“There is quite too much of a tendency to do that very thing in 
engineering—to urge, for example, the choice of tunnels at one 
place because tunnels have been chosen at another. We would 
emphasize, on the contrary, that every engineering problem ought 
to stand by itself 

“With this fact clearly in mind, we would raise the question 
whether the tendency at the present time is not to overrate the ad- 
vantages of the tunnel as a means of crossing the rivers adjacent 
togreatcities. It would not be at all strange if this were the case. 
So much has been said in the public prints about the great advan- 
tages of tunnels compared with bridges . . . that the public—the 
financial public, which furnishes the money for engineering 
work and tells engineers what to do and sometimes how to do 
it—has probably formed exaggerated opinions as to tunnels and 
tunneling. 

“It is a fact, of course, that the development of submarine tun- 
neling is comparatively recent. . . . It is pretty well understood 
now that submarine tunneling, under the conditions existing 
around New York City is very much more expensive than was 
supposed when the work of under-river tunneling was launched so 
vigorously half a dozen years or so ago. A great many millions 
of dollars have been buried in the construction of these tunnels, 
so many that there is reason to believe, if the choice were to-day 
again presented tothe Pennsylvania Railroad Company of a bridge 
or tunnel entrance to New York City, and if the present knowledge 
of tunneling cost were still available, the choice would be for 
bridges rather than tunnels. 

“And the great cost of the work of tunneling is not the only 
factor that would influence the choice. It is better appreciated 
now than formerly how very limited is the traffic capacity of a 
double-track tunnel, particularly for handling the dense rush-hour 
crowds of suburban traffic. A great bridge may have four or six 
or even eight tracks, and the cost will not be increased at all in 
proportion to the number of tracks. But if traffic demands as 
many as six or eight tracks, the cost of tunnels will increase almost 
in proportion. 

“ Again, the efficiency of tunnel operation depends very largely 
on the possibility of providing ample terminal facilities, and this 
can not be done underground, except at an expense well-nigh pro- 
hibitory. The traffic capacity of tunnels is closely dependent on 
this. For illustration, the St. Clair and the Detroit tunnels with 
only two tracks have nevertheless an enormous traffic capacity. 
They have sufficient open-air terminals at each end to make up 
and dispose of trains, and their traffic is through traffic which can 
be evenly distributed over the twenty-four hours and which per- 
mits very long trains to be handled. In contrast, the Hudson 
companies’ tunnels at New York have all their terminals under- 
ground in a contracted space. These tunnels handle largely com- 
mutation traffic concentrated in the rush hours, and the train length 
is limited.” 

As for cost of maintenance, the writer goes on to say, that of 
a tunnel structure is very much less than that of a bridge; yet the 
cost of track maintenance in a tunnel is greater and the cost of 
lighting and ventilation is additional. The relative safety is not 
important since, with modern apparatus, either bridge or tunnel 
can be operated safely. Railway officers, however, always prefer 


bridges to tunnels, and trains can doubtless be handled more 
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promptly and at higher safe speed in the open air. 
conclusion : 


We read, in 


“The cases where tunnels can be advantageously substituted for 


bridges for railway river crossings are confined almost or quite 
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BREAD-MACHINE MOUNTED HORIZONTALLY, 


exclusively to the streams of great width where the bridge structure 
becomes very costly. On channels of any moderate width, the 
bridge is not only far cheaper to construct, but its level is much 
nearer the general level of the railway. Every dip above or below 
the grade line costs money, and it is just as expensive to lower 
trains down to the level of a tunnel say 100 feet below the normal 
profile and haul them out again as it would be to handle the same 
traffic over a hump in the grade line 100 feet high. 

“It is true that with electric locomotion grades are now feasibie 
that could not at all be attempted with steam-locomotives and that 
long tunnels have a large part of their ventilation difficulties solved 
by the use of electric traction. Nevertheless hauling trains over 
grades and carrying on ventilation costs money and this expense 
should not be overlooked in any engineering comparisons. 

“To many of our readers these facts may seem so simple and 
self-evident that it is not worth while to set them down; but so 
much has been published in the popular journals tending to mis- 
lead people as to the advantages of tunnels o ’er bridges that it has 
seemed worth while to set down these few considerations even tho 

they be elementary.” 


BREAD WITHOUT FLOUR 


UMEROUS ways of preparing the wheat grain for food 
without grinding it into flour are now in vogue, but the 
product is in all cases a so-called cereal of the “ breakfast-food ” 
variety, and does not take the place of bread. There are, how- 
ever, little-used methods of preparing bread from the grain with- 
out previous grinding; and the improvements on those recently 
introduced by two French inventors bid fair to make the resulting 
article of food familiar and popular. If this method becomes com- 
mon, we shall hereafter, instead of buying flour, purchase wheat 
in the grain, soak it, and run it through a machine, from which it 
will issue as dough ready to be baked into bread. Whether the 
millers will approve of this flourless bread is another and a some- 
what interesting question. Mr. Henri Blin, who describes this 
new process in La ature (Paris, July 24), writes as follows: 
“To transform, all at once, and without intermediary, the grains 
of wheat into a substantial and healthful bread would seem to be 
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DETAIL OF SCREW-THREADS. 


the ideal desideratum. But the practical solution of this interest- 


ing problem meets with serious mechanical difficulties, such as the 
complete trituration of the bran, the heating of the starch when 
treated in the dry state, and, above all, the routine and powerful 
interests of the flour trade.” 
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A process intended to bring about the desired result, we are told. 
was devised some time ago by a Frenchman named Sézitle, but : 
has not been successful in that his apparatus was not able to effect 
simultaneously the grinding of the wheat, the pulverization of the 
bran, and the kneading of the dough, with or without admixture o 
yeast and salt, with the water necessary to do this work in the 
closed space of one and the same machine. This very thing has now 
been accomplished by a process invented by Messrs. Desgoffe and 
Georges. Says the writer: 





“These various functions, in spite of their lack of similarity, ar 
practically united by the use of a special bread-maker called ai 
‘antispire’ whose use concentrates the work of the mill, of the 
bolter, and of kneading, in a light apparatus that may be operate: 
by hand for small quantities of the product, or by any kind of 
motor with power proportionate to the desired output.” 







This machine, or “panificator,” the writer goes onto say (we 
omit his detailed description), consists, as may be seen from the 
illustrations, of a large screw turning loosely inac 
inner surface is also a screw thread running in the opposite di 
rection. Between the main threads on the cylinder are smallei 
threads, and the depth of the groove 
between the main threads grows la 
progressively smaller from one end 
to the other, so that it will hold 
the entire wheat grain, as it enters 
the machine, but at the exit will 
accommodate only the pulverized 
wheat. The grain is introduced 
through a funnel at one end of the 
machine, which may be mounted 


case on whose 





either horizontally or vertically. 
We read : 


“To bring about direct panifica- 
tion on the Desgoffe-and-Georges ls 
process, the wheat must be previ- 
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ously prepared; it is washed in ° SN 
much water to remove impurities, |Z 
after which it is poured into Zh 
. . < 
another receptacle having twice u a 


the capacity necessary to hold it 
in its dry state. About a pint of 
water to a pound of wheat is 
added ; with tepid water, six hours 
is sufficient to soak the grain so 
that it swells to double its volume. 
As soon as the grain has been 
soaked through it may be pani- 
fied ; it is then mixt with the necessary quantity of yeast and salt, 
or this mixture need not be made until the wheat has been passed 
through the machine. 

“Thus prepared the wheat is poured into the funnel of the pani- 
ficator, whence it penetrates automatically into the body of the 
machine, passing through a distributor whose output is regulated 
proportionally to the power available. 

“From the distributor, the wheat falls between the threads of 
the moving screw and those of the fixt contrary screw, which crush 
simultaneously the envelop and the body of the grain, making of 
them a homogeneous mixture which, just before leaving the ma- 
chine, already forms a smooth paste, but the work of kneading is 
terminated by the operation of a glider formed of two parallel sur- 
faces whose distance apart is regulable. These surfaces are chan- 
neled in opposite directions ; one is movable and is the extremity 
of the screw itself, while the other is fixt to the contrary screw and 
has a central hole through which the dough escapes in the form of 
acontinuous roll....... 

“To prevent all heating of ‘the mass during the work, and to 
maintain the proper degree of moisture, a current of water is sent 
through the interior of the machine....... 

“The dough, on issuing from the machine, is put into baskets, 
which are covered with woolen cloth and allowed to stand ina 
warm place. As soon as it begins to rise it is divided into long 
loaves and placed on wooden tables covered with warm cloth. 
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until the moment when it is put into the oven. The latter, after 
the bread has been introduced, is sealed with clay. 

“After baking 40 to 45 minutes, according to the degree of heat, 
the form of the loaves, and their size, they are removed and then 
a brush, slightly moistened, is passed over the smoking top of 
each loaf, to give to the crust an aspect more agreeable to the eye. 

“Bread obtained by this process contains a succession of holes 
whose size increases as they approach the crust, which is very thin. 
The odor given off is very agreeable and much more pronounced 
than that of ordinary baker’s bread. 

“The Desgoffe-and-Georges process would appear to combine 
all the advantages of the direct panification of wheat—the amount 
of bread made from too pounds of ordinary wheat treated by this 
process is 150 pounds (180, in a state of dough). The inconveni- 
ence of bran in the dough is done away with by reducing the whole 
grain to a homogeneous mass. ...... 

“This method enables us to obtain a dough containing the wheat 
in its entirety, and consequently a so-called natural, total, or 
rational bread.”— 77anslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


GALVESTON’S STORM TEST 


HE recent test of Galveston’s new sea-wall, on a huge scale, 
by a Gulf hurricane similar to the one that almost destroyed 
the city in 1900, has caused much rejoicing in the Texan port. 
That a storm so severe as to cause nearly $2,000,000 worth of 
damage and the loss of a score of lives along the Gulf coast should 
have pounded for hours upon the majestic Galveston sea-wall, 
with only trifling damage to buildings in the area of protection, 
and not a single life lost, is surely cause for congratulation. Yet 
the recent storm was not nearly so violent or so wide-spread as 
that of nine years ago, whose ravages forced the construction of 
the sea-wall. Would the wall have protected Galveston then? 
And will it protect the city against any future hurricane of equal 
size? Says Albert Phenis, writing as a special correspondent of 
The Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore, July 29): 


“In the midst of the jubilation . . . there are those who ques- 
tion the severity of the test and indulge in speculation as to the 
outcome had the storm raged for two or three times the duration 
of the recent hurricane and had the wind reached the velocity of 
the 1900 storm, when the wind-gage blew away at the 120-mile 
reading. The skeptical were quite ready with ‘I-told-you-so’s’ 
when the first wild reports reached the interior to the effect that 
the sea-wall had failed in its intended work of protection and that 
all Galveston was six or seven feet under water. It may be con- 
ceded at once that given the identical conditions of the storm of 
September, 1900, the test would have been a much severer one than 
the storm of Wednesday afforded, but the overwhelming fact re- 
mains that the sea-wall saved the day; did exactly what it was ex- 
pected to do, and that without it the seas would have flooded the 
city and undermined houses, which the wind would have pounded 
together to destruction ard in the flood and wreckage great loss of 
life would have been the inevitable result. 

“And it is nacessary to remember that plans for the sea-wall 
were laid with the force of wind and height of wave of the 1900 
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GALVESTON SEA-WALL. 





storm in immediate mind, and in the construction of the wail and 
the filling in of over half the city to a higher grade it was announced 
that ‘when the contractors finally quit, Galveston will be above 
the highest flood line and its safety as secure as the best science 
can make it.’ 

“In the storm of Wednesday bath-houses on the beach were 
wrecked and their timbers were pounded against the sea-wall until 
they were reduced to kindling wood, which the spray threw up in 
piles along the sea-wall and roadway. Occasionally waves of 
greater height would toss a huge timber or a drifting log over the 
top of the wall and deposit it anywhere from the water side to 20 
feet inland, but the conditions are well illustrated by the fact that 
hundreds of sightseers thronged the wall during the storm, and 
from the vantage-ground of pillars and electric-light poles were 
unharmed by wind or wave. 

“For twenty hours the water was over the foot of the sea-wall, 
and there was enough water blown over the wall in this time to 
saturate parts of the island. That it was no ordinary blow is evi- 
denced by the fact that almost the entire iron railing along the 
apex of the sea-wall was blown down, most of the uprights being 
broken off at the plates, but insome instances the bolts themselves 
being torn out of the grouting in the concrete. 

“Thus there is ample evidence that the test was an extraordi- 
narily severe one. and an examination of the sea-wall demonstrates 
that in all essentials it came through unscathed. 

“ Pessimists and doubters there are on every possible subject rela- 
ting to the here or hereafter. Some of these have conceded the suffi- 
ciency of the wall as a protection, ‘provided it sticks.’ Such have 
pointed out that there is an ever-present danger of the sand under 
the wall being washed out, with the consequent destruction of the 
sea-wall by undermining. Those informed dismiss the suggestion 
as solely due to ignorance of the sea-wall’s construction. In this 
connection it may be well to recall that the foundation rests on 
four rows of round piling 12 inches in diameter, driven 4 feet apart, 
and extending down 44 feet into clay. There is also a row of 
sheet piling just inside the outer row of round piling, driven into 
the ground 26 feet below mean low tide, for the express purpose of 
preventing undermining. Furthermore, all along the base of the 
concave sea-wall front there are gigantic blocks of granite riprap- 
ping, 100,000 tons in all, making a protecting apron 27 feet wide 
and 4 feet in thickness, and it is pointed out that even should there 
be any washing out of sand in the direction of undermining—a 
contingency which is considered of the remotest—the granite rip- 
rapping would drop into the cavity and prevent any serious inroads.” 


THE BIGGEST WIRELESS STATION—The largest wireless 
telegraphic plant in the world is now ready for installation near 
Washington, D. C., for the United States Navy. The machinery, 
which has been built by a Pittsburg firm, will generate enough 
power to send messages 3,000 miles. It is now ready for installa- 
tion, but there is no place to install it nor a tower high enough to 
send messages so far. Says The Scientific American (New York) : 

“It was suggested by one of the officials of the Navy Depart- 
ment that the Washington Monument be used for the purpose, but 
the proposition was met with such a storm of protest from the 
public, that the idea was quickly abandoned. And now the Gov- 
ernment is to build a special tower for the purpose. 


This tower 
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will have a base of 50 feet in diameter, tapering to 8 feet at the 
top, at which point it will be just 600 feet from the ground-level. 
When completed it will be in a class all by itself, no other wireless 
station ever having been built to such proportions. This tall 
chimney-like structure will be built of steel and concrete. On ac- 
count of the recent development of the efficiency of concrete, it 
was decided to use this character of material. The tower, of 
course, will be at Washington, and it will be located in Rock 
Creek Park, and the top will be reached bya spiral stairway. The 
whole scheme for building this gigantic wireless station was 
brought about through the Navy Department because of its desire 
to reach its ships at sea. The machinery for operating the station 
is guaranteed to deliver to all instruments keyed to receive it with- 
in a radius of 3,000 miles. To-day wireless can be depended on 
to reach no farther than 1,000 miles, and the delivery even at this 
distance is uncertain. The cost of the installation of the new sta- 
tion will be $300,000.” 


FINDING THE WAY BY INSTINCT 


HE explanation of the readiness with which certain animals, 
birds, and insects find their way home from great distances, 

has always bothered naturalists, and they are not yet agreed upon 
it. Some seem inclined to believe that only the ordinary senses 
are involved, tho with unusual acuteness, while others postulate a 
special “sense of direction,” whose mechanism they can not very 
well explain. A writer in Cosmos (Paris, July 24) quotes some 
recent observations in the Sahara to show that man may possess a 


similar faculty. He says: 


“It is well known that from distances of 1% to 2 miles, the bee 
will return directly to its hive. Mr. Gaston Bonnier has recently 
shown that this remarkable sense of direction depends neither on 
the sight nor on the smell of the bee. 

“This sense has also, in certain cases, existed in man. In sup- 
port of this affirmation, Mr. V. Cornetz describes, in the Revue 
des Idées, some observations made on a Saharan chasseur of the 
tribe of the Adaras. 

“The faculty of orientation of the chasseur was exercised very 
surely, but only when he was required to indicate, at great dis- 
tances, the direction of places where he had often gone, and par- 
ticularly that of his home, Ghelitia, even when he was in the open 
Tunisian aveg (region of great dunes) in the midst of a group of 
dunes, without possible sight of landmarks. The error in the in- 
dicated direction seldom exceeded 5 to 6 degrees; if the party 
returned directly to Ghelitia, the chasseur always kept his direc- 
tion remarkably well; Mr. Cornetz says that he could not have 
done better himself aided by compass and chart. Like the homing 
bee, the Adari chasseur had the sense of orientation that enabled 
him to return home. In other respects this semi-nomad, who 
possest in a very high degree an instinct so useful in the desert, 
was of infantile intelligence, and was regarded in his tribe as men- 
tally inferior. 

“Other Saharans and shepherds possess to a variable degree the 
same faculties of instinctive orientation. It is not so with mer- 
chants and horsemen of the oases, who only traverse the desert in 
caravans. In the evening the Saharans say to these: ‘You de/dz 
(city-dwellers) there; if you leave the camp, don’t lose sight of 
the fire, if you do, we shall have to look for you!’ A current bit of 
pleasantry is to lead a de/di out of sight of the camp-fire and let 
him wander about in the night ; it is an extraordinary chance if he 
finds the fire alone. A French de/d7, or rather a good peasant, an 
orderly in an African regiment, who had strayed away in broad 
daylight, walked here and there, and became so confused that he 
was found seated on the ground, in despair, only about 400 yards 
away from the morning’s halting-place. 

“In the case of the Saharan, it can not be pretended that he is 
guided by sight or hearing. Inthe sandy plain... the horizon 
is often not more than a hundred feet away, because of the thou- 
sands of little sand-heaps about four feet high, formed by accumu- 
lation against tufts of grass. 

“Mr. Cornetz made the following experiment: He left the 
bivouac in the company of a Saharan after the halt. The camels 
remained incamp, After proceeding about an hour, going to and 
fro and making many turns, he asked his companion to return. 
The man did so at once without hesitation. There could be no 
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question of seeing or hearing at 114 to 2 miles’ distance. The 
Saharan did not look at the stars. Whenever asked, he said; 
‘The camp is over there.’ and one could get nothing else out of him. 

“A trial made with a chaméz, a Saharan Algerian who was 
traversing this plain for the first time, gave the same result.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


PASSING OF WOOLEN UNDERWEAR 


HAT woolen underclothing is a “ disappearing fad ” is asserted 

by an editorial writer in American Medicine (New York, 

July). The growing appreciation of cotton fabrics for wear close 

to the skin, is, he says, “another of those curious reversals of pro- 

fessional opinion which have been the history of medicine and 
hygiene.” He goes on: 


“Man has always used an absorbent vegetable fiber next to his 
skin, except in very cold climates where he had neither cotton or 
flannel and depended upon the skins of wild animals. Two or 
three generations ago a veritable mania possest hygienists to re- 
verse the habits of mankind, and the dogma went forth that health 
was impossible without woolen undergarments summer and winter. 
The expense being prohibitive, all kinds of alleged near-wool 
fabrics were devised, some of which contained so little wool as to 
be practically cotton. Then: to avoid the well-known skin irrita- 
tion due to coarse woolen fibers or even thick hairs, other in- 
genious inventors devised special fabrics whose high cost made 
them the fad of the rich—probably because they were expensive. 
Some went even a step further and spent small fortunes on silk, 
under the impression that the higher the cost the greater the effi 
ciency. At the present time there are as many ‘expert’ opinions 
on the proper material as there are materials, and of course the 
arguments are mutually destructive. 

“Animals clothed in wool do not perspire and that is the point 
to remember in deciding upon the uses of underclothing. The 
woolen coats of the lower animals, besides their protection from 
cold, are apparently evolved to prevent external moisture from 
reaching the skin, which is dry, even if the animal is immersed in 
water. Our outer garments in winter or damp weather, therefore, 
should be of wool to protect from external moisture. All fur- 
bearing animals in lieu of perspiration have special arrangements 
for cooling off when overheated, but all those which, like man, 
depend upon the evaporation of perspiration are so built that the 
hair lies flat and the moisture evaporates at once, but when chill- 
ing takes place, the erector pili muscles arrange the hair on end, 
constituting a thick coat which does not transmit heat. Man’s un- 
derclothing must similarly be capable of quickly absorbing his 
perspiration when overheated and allowing it to evaporate at once 
to dry the skin. Only the fat-free vegetable fibers will do this, 
for the wool is not only reluctant to take up the moisture, but 
when soaked it dries off too slowly to be of use. After the period 
of activity the man is clothed in water-logged garments whose slow 
drying chills him when he does not need cooling. He is like a cat 
which has fallen into the water.” 


The advantages of cotton underclothing, the writer goes on to 
say, are now being appreciated for the first time since woo] has 
been regarded as the proper thing. Tropical experts call atten- 
tion to the evil effects of wool and strongly advise cotton for its 
quick absorption and evaporation. In colder climates wearers of 
cotton report that it absorbs perspiration, delivers it as vapor at 
once to the air between the outer and inner garments, keeps the 
skin dry, and prevents chilling, while the woolen outer garments 
prevent the escape of body heat and protect from moist cold and 
fog. We read: 


“Tf one is bathed in perspiration from extraordinary exertion in 
cold weather, and must then stand idle awhile, he, of course, puts 
on an extra garment in the short time his underclothing is drying, 
but he does not need to change his garments as he would if his 
underclothes were woolen, requiring some hours to dry off. This 
quick drying is found essential by horsemen, who are compelled 
to use their animals intermittently at high speed. If closely clipt, 
the moisture evaporates when needed to cool the body and after 
the exertion is over a blanket protects from co.d, but if the long- 
haired coat becomes water-logged, it takes so long to dry that the 
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horse is chilled, and a blanket is too warm and prevents evapora- 
tion. Clipt horses thus are saved from colds for the same reason 
that men are who wear cotton underclothing. But a horse which 
never is put to such exertion as produces excessive perspiration 
need not be clipt of course, and a man who never exerts himself 
unduly may not experience the danger of water-logged woolen 
underclothing. All this seems logical at least. 

“The vast majority of people do very well with cotton under- 
clothing, while those who are so careful as to keep themselves 
constantly steamed in wool are often disappointed by their frequent 
colds. . . . It may turn out that the poor are really better clothed 
than the rich—except of coarse the rich women, who persist in re- 
maining healthy tho clothed in flimsy cotton garments in defiance 
of doctors and male relatives. A dry skin can certainly stand an 
enormous amount of chilling, as with naked Indians, and tho we 
do not approve the cult of the unclothed, it does seem that we are 
often overclothed, particularly those who must run in and out of 
the hot rooms of our dreadfully overheated houses, stores, and 
offices. We certainly are occasionally amazed at the health of 
men who wear the thinnest kind of cotton underclothing all winter, 
but perhaps they are sensible after all. At any rate the fad of 
woolen underclothing seems dying a natural death, but it should 
not be replaced by any other fad equally expensive. Cheap cotton 
seems as good and wholesome as the fancy fabrics.” 


THE ARMY AND NAVY AS INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS 


HAT military discipline is an excellent preparation for work 

in factories, is asserted by a writer in 7he Jron Age (New 

York, July 29). In his opinion the enforced military service of 

the Continental nations of Europe is of use to them in this regard, 

and he suggests that our own Navy may perform the same function 
for us. He writes: 


“An American who has spent considerable time in German 
shops comments upon the excellent discipline which prevails every- 
where as the direct result of the military or naval service which all 
Germans are compelled to perform. The years of absolute obedi- 
ence to superior officers have a lasting influence upon a large ma- 
jority of men, as shown by them in the industrial works where they 
are employed in after life. Quick compliance with orders need 
not mean servility. It is the same obedience which the men from 
whom workmen take orders extend totheir ownsuperiors. It does 
not of necessity curtail suggestion, because the trend of discipline 
is of adifferent sort. We have heard American employers say that 
they like to get young men who have been trained in the Navy 
under conditions as they have existed in recent years, because they 
have been well grounded in their work, are resourceful and above 
the average in their ability and willingness to make suggestions, 
and at the same time obey quickly, without sullenness and seldom 
with resentment. The author of a communication to one of the 
metropolitan dailies, answering a criticism of the Navy as a national 
extravagance, takes up the question from the employee’s view-point, 
saying: 

“*As for 15,000 young men “turned from productive industry ” 
—well, the Navy requires electricians, telegraphers, carpenters, 
plumbers, machinists, engineers, coppersmiths, boiler-makers, 
clerks, 59 trades in all, and it educates boys to fulfil these duties ! 
I know whereof I speak. I learned my trade in the Navy, was 
honorably discharged two years ago, having saved $800 in my four 
years, and I am now on a salary of $3,200 per annum. The Navy 
taught me all I know of “productive industry.” ’ 

“The American Navy seems to be an industrial school worth 
taking into consideration. The industries of the country need 
well-trained men. Schools are being established in many centers 
in order that the supply may be increased. The suggestion of the 
benefit of the modern naval training is a good one. The war-ship 
of to-day is not unlike a great industrial plant. The immense 
complexity of machinery which performs the various functions of 
the vessel, combined with the equipment which looks after mainte- 
nance and repairs, affords the opportunity for a practical training 
which should be of great value to a young man after his term of 
enlistment has ended, especially if he follows the trade in which 
he has been specialized. Moreover, the fact that he has lived under 
strict discipline is a consideration not to be lightly discredited.” 
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EMBROIDERY BY MACHINERY 


NV ACHINE embroidery is now rivaling the hand product, not 
only in perfection of execution but in taste and richness 
of design. The method of its production is described and explained 
in La Nature (Paris), by Mr. A. Chaplet. 
tailed description of the machine, he says: 


After giving a de- 


“Being designed .to reproduce the processes of the individual 
worker, the machine is really only an assemblage of numerous 
metallic ‘fingers.’ 

“It is relatively easy to learn to operate it... and as good 
operators make sometimes more than 20 francs [$4.00] a day, a 
large number of field women from the villages near industrial 
centers have turned embroiderers. 

“This is the case at Saint Quentin, for example; there are cer- 
tain villages in this neighborhood where almost every house has 
its own embroidering machine, purchased with the family savings 
(a machine with its accessories costs about $500.00). A merchant 
in the near-by city furnishes cloth and patterns and pays so much 
per thousand stitches. In most cases, the embroiderer furnishes 
the thread and it is thus to his advantage to do the work with the 
least possible waste. 

“Each embroiderer is assisted by a girl called a ‘threader,’ who 
prepares the needles; this is generally his wife or daughter. It 
may be seen that the industry of machine embroidery is thus on 
quite a different footing from most other modern industries. 

“Its prosperity, however, is now threatened by a very serious 
rival. There are new embroidering machines with continuous 
thread, made on the principle of the sewing-machine and using 
thread wound on bobbins. Run by steam and of much greater 
power, these new machines have an enormous output, altho quan- 
tity is obtained at the expense of quality. . . . In almost all these 
machines the motion is governed by a pantograph guided by a 
workman, but there are some in which the pattern is replaced by 
perforated cards like those of the Jacquard loom. ...... 

“There is another class of singular embroideries whose manu- 
facture has recently become wide-spread—these are the so-called 
‘chemical’ embroideries, a specialty of Plauen, the well-known 
city of Saxony. The embroidered parts are sustained by no 
fabric; they are really a kind of lace, of which great use is made 
in ladies’ toilets. . . . These embroideries, like others, are made 
on cloth, but so that their own intermingled threads form a resistant 
network that will stand by itself. As a temporary supporting 
fabric, a very light and cheap woolen tissue is used. The finished 
product is then treated under pressure with a hot solution of caustic 
soda; all the animal fibers are dissolved and the embroidery, 
properly so called, is isolated and may then be bleached or dyed 
like any kind of lace. 

“It may be seen that the mechanical embroidering processes 
lend themselves to a very rich variety of combinations. . . . Why, 
then, are they considered inferior to hand-work ? This is princi- 
pally a question of snobbishness; even if it were superior in all 
respects, machine work, produced inexpensively and in great 
quantities, will always be less highly prized than the irregular, 
but rare and costly, hand-work. There is also some justification 
in the prejudice against industrial embroidery; desire for cheap- 
ness has induced some workmen to bring out articles in which de- 
sign, material, and work are quite inferior. But what specially 
militates against the reputation and the qualities of mechanical 
embroidery is that the public knows nothing of artistic effort ; the 
preferences of most are for banal designs. The workmen also 
confine themselves, in doing inexpensive work, to designs easy of 
execution, and in expensive work they prefer to perform feats of 
fineness and complication. All that is necessary to make the ma- 
chine product equal to hand-work, not only in execution, but in 
richness of effect, is to introduce into it the love of the beautiful.” 
—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


\ 


‘““A BUSINESS communication in Arabic reached a Manchester firm,” says 
The Marine Review, ‘‘and when translated by a Syrianinterpreter proved to 
contain a request for the price of coppering ‘two water sheep’ of certain 
given dimensions. The translator was confident of his version, but admitted 
that he did not know what water sheep could be. For the moment even 
the principals of the firm to whom the communication was addrest were 
puzzled, until it struck some one that this was the nearest synonym in the 
vocabulary of a pastoral people for ‘ hydraulic rams.’ ” 





THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


A HIGH TASK FOR MINISTERS 


HEN the Church turns philanthropist and spends its time 
pitying men and relieving their distresses of body and 
mind, it has misconceived its mission. So President Wilson, of 
Princeton, told the graduates of Hartford Theological Seminary. 
To his mind there is a higher function for the preacher. We are, 
he says, “in the presence of the absolute necessity of a spiritual 
coordination of the masses of knowledge 
which we have piled up and which we have 
partially explained, and the whole world waits 
for that vast task of intellectual mediation to 
be performed.” The man, he asserts, who 
“shall mediate between our spirits and our 
knowledge,” who “shall show our souls the 
tracks of life,” who “shall be our guide to 
tell us how we shall thread this intricate 
plan of the universe and connect ourselves 
with the purpose for which it is made,” is 
Dr. Wilson, whose address is 
printed in the Hartford Seminary Record 
(July), tells a story which, he says, typifies 
the modern intellectual situation : 


the minister. 


“T heard a very pathetic story told the other 
day about a poor woman, a simple, unedu- 
cated woman, in one of our cities, who had 
by some accident got hold of one of Darwin’s 
books—I don’t know whether it was the 
‘Origin of Species’ or not—and who had 
found, even to her unlettered mind, a great 
revelation in the book, a revelation of the 
processes of physical life and of the plan of 
physical existence. She told a friend that it 
had taken out of her—in her expression— 
‘all the kick there was in her.’ She said: ‘I 
don’t find anything in the preaching that I 
hear. It listens good, but it is\so soft. It 
doesn’t seem to give me anything to chaw on. 
It doesn’t enable me to understand what happens to me every day 
any better than I understood it before. It doesn’t even put bread 
in my mouth or in my children’s mouths. But I read that book 
and I saw that there was something doing. I saw that there was 
something going on of which I was a little part, and it has taken 
all the kick out of me.’ 

“JT believe that her experience is typical of the modern intellec- 
tual situation. We are infinitely restless because we are not aware 
of the plan. Just as soon as we are aware of the plan and see that 
there is ‘something doing,’ something definite, something to which 
we are related, even if by mere inexorable necessity, we at least 
know that it is futile to ‘kick,’ that it is inevitable that the processes 
of the gods should be ground out, and that, therefore, the whole 
operation of life is something to which we may properly relate 
ourselves if we choose, but must relate ourselves in some fashion 
whether we will or not. How arid, how naked, how unsatisfying 
a thing, merely to know that it is an inexorable process to which 
we must submit! How necessary for our salvation that our dis- 
located souls should be relocated in the plan! And who shall re- 
locate them, who shall save us by enabling us to find ourselves, if 
not the minister of the Gospel ?” 


“not to pity men,”’ 


The world offers this leadership, this intellectual mediation, to 
the minister, says Dr. Wilson. “It is his if he be man enough to 
attempt it; man enough in his knowledge, man enough in the 
audacity and confidence of his spirit, man enough in the connec- 
tions he has made with the eternal and everlasting forces which he 
knows to reside in the human spirit.” He goes on tocombat what 


is perhaps the most popular prepossession of the Church’s mind: 


“I believe that we have erroneously conceived the field of the 
Christian Church in our age. If my observation does not mislead 
me, the Christian Church nowadays is tempted to think of itself 
as chiefly a philanthropic institution, chiefly an institution which 
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Who says the business of the church 1s 
but to 
tween our spirits and our knowledge.”’ 
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shall supply the spiritual impulse which is necessary for carrying 
on those great enterprises which relieve the distress, distress of 
body and distress of mind, which so disturbs the world and so 
excites our pity, among those men particularly who have not had 
the advantages of fortune or of economic opportunity. And yet | 
believe that this is only a very small part of the business of the 
Church. The business of the Church is not to pity men. The 
business of the Church is not to rescue them from their suffering 
by the mere means of material relief, or even by the means of 
spiritual reassurance. The Church can not 
afford to pity men, because it knows that men, 
if they would but take it, have the richest 
and completest inheritance that it is possible 
to conceive, and that, rather than being de- 
serving of pity, they are to be challenged to 
assert in themselves those things which will 
make them independent of pity. No man 
who has recovered the integrity of his soul is 
any longer the object of pity, and it is to en- 
able him to recover that lost integrity that the 
Christian Church is organized. To my think- 
ing, the Christian Church stands at the center 
not only of philanthropy but at the center of 
education, at the center of science, at the 
center of philosophy, at the center of politics ; 
in short at the center of sentient and think- 
ing life. And the business of the Christian 
Church, of the Christian minister, is to show 
the spiritual relations of men to the great 
world processes, whether they be physical or 
spiritual. It is nothing less than to show the 
plan of life and men’s relation to the plan of 
life.” 


The task Dr. Wilson assigns the minister 
is to interpret “the plan” not only “in terms 
that will satisfy the man of science and the 
deeper students of theology, but also in terms 
and froma point of view that will aid the man 
in the street who can see only a little part of 
the plan.” By showing men that there is a 
plan, and showing “that plan to them ultimately in its complete- 
ness” the minister may “discover for men their spirits.” We 
read further : 


*“*mediate be- 


“I sometimes think that men in our age are either losing their 


spirits or thinking that they have lostthem. It isa very confusing 
age fora man of conscience. In the modern organization of eco- 
nomic society, for example, no man is acomplete whole, every man 
isafraction. Nomanis aninteger. His conscience has to reckon 
out for itself what part the fraction plays in the whole and what 
possibility of independent action there is for the fraction. The 
undetachable fraction lies embedded in the mass and cannot be 
entirely discriminated from it, and men have allowed their con- 
sciences to run down because the mechanism in them seemed to be 
affected by great magnets outside, which made it impossible for 
them to work independently. All their little individual compasses 
were disturbed by great masses—chiefly of gold—in their neigh- 
borhood, and they have asked themselves how they could disen- 
gage their consciences and become independent instrumentalities 
in the sight of God. The task is so tremendous and so perplexing 
that many men have adjourned the effort and have decided that all 
they can do is to drift with the general movement of the mass. 
They are craving to have some one rediscover their spirits for 


“What the minister has to do is to . . . reveal God to men, re- 
veal God to them in their own spirits, reveal God to them in 
thought and in action, reestablish the spiritual kingdom among 
us, by proclaiming in season and out of season that there is no 
explanation for anything that is not first or last a spiritual ex- 
planation, and that man cannot live by bread alone, cannot live 
by scientific thought alone; that he is not only starving but that 
he knows that he is starving, and that digestion of this dry stuff 
that he takes into his mouth is not possible unless it be conveyed 
by the living water of the spirit.” 
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SAVING THEM FROM CRIME 


HILE our criminal courts are not listed along with the 
churches as religious institutions, and the police chiefs 
and judges are not decorated with D.D.’s, yet they are coming to 
be more and more instrumental in saving men and boys from sin. 
Judge Lindsey, of Denver, may have as many changed lives to his 
credit as some of our famous evangelists. Frederick Kohler, 
chief of the Cleveland police, has become well known for his 
“golden-rule” policy, while Judge Feagin, of Birmingham, has 
adopted a parole system for ordinary offenders that he finds works 
better than fines, jail sentences, or chain gangs. In Zhe Home 
Herald (Chicago) we find the work of these two men described. 
In respect to Cleveland Mr. Kohler is the writer; and he gives us 
the reasons for his change of method. Thus: 


Throughout the period of my twenty years’ connection with 
the Cleveland force, the police had done as police do everywhere 
with drunks and disorderly persons, petty thieves, bad boys, and 
small offenders generally—we ran them in. It was the accepted 
rule on the force, and had been since its beginning; and no one 
apparently stopt to consider whether these arrests did any real 
good which was at all comparable with the suffering and humilia- 
tion that they caused. I had given confused study and some not 
very enlightening observation to the matter for years, and the 
more I examined into the system, the less cause I found to be 
proud of it. Not only did the arrests not produce good results; 
they did positive harm, bringing disgrace and suffering to count- 
less innocent persons inno way responsible for the acts of the care- 
less, mischievous, or even, if you will, malicious first offender. 
Every day I found at police stations and in the police courts a 
crowd of friends and relatives in tears, sometimes feeble parents 
and weeping wives with children in their arms, and more children 
clinging to their skirts—all there to witness the degradation of 
those whom they loved. And what was the result ? A hasty trial, 
and usually, since the offense was a trivial one, a reprimand and 
subsequent discharge. Occasionally the offender was fined, and 
that was a ‘result,’ to be sure, but it was the weeping wife and 
children who paid, robbed of the necessaries of life in order to 
furnish a few dollars for the 
city treasury. It could not 
be claimed that the whole 
process, from start to finish, 
accomplished one particle of 
good. I came to that con- 
clusion after watching it day 
after day for years, and I am 
more firmly convinced of it 
now thanever before. I had 
occasion to talk with these 
unfortunates frequently, and 
it struck me that it was our 
business, as police officers, 
to help them; that the pub- 
lic had a right to expect that 
we would know and recog- 
nize the difference between 
a common thief and a mis- 
chievous boy.” 





With this conviction Mr. 
Kohler determined to begin 
his common-sense or “gold- 
en-rule” plan. After meet- 
ing with the officers in the 
various divisions of the force 
and talking the whole plan 
over he drew up the following 
six conclusions to govern the 
actions of the police force: 











FREDERICK KOHLER, 


The Cleveland Chief of Police who uses 
the “ golden-rule plan”’ in treating ordi- 
nary offenders. 


“First. Juveniles were never to be placed in prison. They 
were to be taken home or the parents sent for and the child turned 
over to them for parental correction. 

“Second. The members of the force were to use their kindly 


efforts in easing the friction and ill- temper between man and man, 
wherever and whenever it made itself manifest. 

“Third. That the best policeman is the one who manages the 
offender with the least show or display of authority. 

“Fourth. That some men fall through some unfortunate cir- 
cumstances and are not criminal at heart, and should be treated 
accordingly ; in which case 
the best results might be ac- 
complished with a well ap- 
plied reprimand. 

“Fifth. Officers should 
have sufficient evidence of a 
competent character to se- 
cure conviction, before even 
considering the imprison- 
ment of a person on any 
charge whatever. 

“Sixth. Any apparent vio- 
lators who were not known 
to be of good character and 
reputation, were to be ac- 
companied to the precinct 
station, where the matter 
would be carefully inquired 
into by the officer in charge, 
and the proper action as 
specified’ by the common- 
sense policy, taken.” 





The system has been in 
operation eighteen months 
and in that there 
has been a decrease of 20,- 
333 arrests from the record of 
1907. “Better than that, 
there has been a decided de- 
crease in the amount of crime 
and property stolen, and an 


time 











JUDGE FEAGIN, 


Of Birmingham, Ala., who succeeds 
better with a parole system of correction 
than with jail or chain-gang. 


increase in the number of real criminals apprehended and pun- 
ished.” “Arrestless days” and “crimeless days,” he says, are now 


He adds: 


“The good results are too wide-spread to be indicated merely in 
a column of statistics; there has been a general toning up of the 
atmosphere in police station and courtroom, which is appreciable 
even to the casual observer. We have been able to do away en- 
tirely with the blackmailing professional gambler, who made 
money out of the unfortunates placed in prison. Under our sys- 
tem, graft and blackmail and extortion are impossible. The citi- 
zens, as well as the courts and the public press, know exactly what 
they can expect, providing they comply with the rules laid down, 
which are well known. We have saved on an average of 1,800 
persons from the police-court records, which means that we are 
not causing needless suffering nor manufacturing second offenders. 
Weeping wives and relatives no longer throng the police stations, 
the court dockets are kept free for the consideration of more im- 
portant cases, and the police have more time, and are consequently 
far more effective.” 


matters of frequent occurrence. 


Judge Feagin’s plan, in Birmingham, Ala., of probating little 
negroes found guilty of misdemeanors and sending them out on 
isolated farms instead of putting them in jail or chain-gangs has 
not only been “remarkably successful,” but it is also copied else- 
where inthe South. Mr. Lee McCrae writes in Zhe Home Herald 
this account of Judge Feagin’s philanthropic methods: 


“ Since prohibition became effective in Birmingham last January, 
and temptation removed in part (for of course liquor is to be had 
illegally as long as the Interstate Commerce Law allows its ship- 
ment to private parties), he is giving drinkers every possible in- 
centive to reform. With the wonderful decrease in the number of 
arrests for drunkenness—from 461 in October, 1907, a month of 
the open saloon, to 130 last October—it is possible to investigate 
individual cases and give more personal help. A planof probation 
was made possible by the last session of the legislature, which 
passed a law permitting judges of courts, at their discretion, to 
suspend the sentence of one found guilty ofa misdemeanor, either 
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discharging him finally or imposing the sentence according as he 
met the requirements or failed in them. 

“Before this opportunity was given him, Judge Feagin tried 
giving ‘the limit of the law’; but these heavy fines had, in most 
cases, to be worked out upon the streets at 50 cents a day, thus de- 
priving the men’s families of needed support, making them lose 
their jobs, perhaps, and disgracing both families and men. As 
he says, ‘Punishment does not reform, but environment does.’ 

“A changeof plan was made. He began probating the drinkers 
for thirty to sixty days, requiring them to report to him upon the 
last day of the month. And knowing that the general supervision 
of the city police was neither sufficient nor proper espionage for 
these men, Judge Feagin secured the services of Mr. Graham, an 
exceedingly competent, well-trained worker, who makes the pro- 
bated drinkers his sole care. 

“Eighty men are on the list at this writing. Calculating the 
wages of these at $2 a day—a low rating for workmen in this dis- 
trict—over $9,000 have been earned for their families during pro- 
bation, instead of leaving them destitute. Think of what this 
means, not only to the families, but to the charity organizations 
and the industrial conditions of the district.” 


SOCIALISM’S ATTEMPT TO CLAIM 
CHRISTIANITY 


HAT primitive Christianity was a movement largely confined 

to the proletariat is a widely accepted view of Christian 
origins. But something more is made of this view in these days. 
It is now being adapted to give weight and currency to the claim 
that Christianity was originally a class movement of the poor 
against the rich. Not long ago Professor Deismann, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, exploited this theory in a book on “ Primitive 
Christianity and the Lower Classes of Society.” This position of 
Deismann and others is now being used by the learned protagonists 
of Social Democracy to show that in its beginnings Christianity 
was really a Social Democratic agitation ; that it was a bread-and- 
butter question of the masses, and really not areligious movement 
at all. The ablest and most scholarly exponent of this rather 
’ startling explanation of the beginnings of the Christian religion is 
the literary leader of the theory of Social Democracy, Karl Kaut- 
sky, who has lately published a book, entitled “The Origins of 


Christianity.” In it we find the following radical views: 


“The proper method for the judgment of great movements in his- 
tory is the ‘materialistic,’ which should be substituted for the 
‘individualistic ’ current among theologians and historians. Not 
the ideas and the deeds of individual men are the active factors in 
the development of historical movements, but solely the move- 
ments of the masses that operate in accordance with certain laws. 
Christianity in its beginnings and early development too must be 
judged from this viewpoint. Not the personalities that are reported 
as prominently active in primitive Christianity, such as Jesus and 
Paul, were really the powers that produced and developed this 
new religious agitation. This grew rather out of the social con- 
ditions and problems of the times that produced it. The social 
conditions that prevailed among the Jews at that time [would 
readily produce a movement such as Christianity originally was. 

“The real milieu out of which the Christian agitation grew was 
the party of zealots, the most radical protagonists of the Messianic 
idea and expectations. According to the testimony of Josephus, 
the historian, this party produced in the age before and after Jesus 
of Nazareth a large number of Messianic leaders with larger or 
smaller bands of followers, all of whom died violent deaths. 
Jesus, too, can be historically understood only if looked upon in 
this light. Not much that we know of him is historically reliable ; 
but from Luke xxii. 36, sgg., we can learn with considerable cer- 
tainty that on the occasion of a great religious festival in Jerusa- 
lem, Jesus of Nazareth started an agitation which ended in a 
fiasco, because he was betrayed, and Jesus then died the death as 
an ordinary rebel. . 

“The movement which he intended to inaugurate has really very 
little in common with what was later or is now known as Chris- 
tianity. The Christian movement of history is almost entirely 
independent of the person of Jesus. The real root of this move- 
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ment is to be found in the communistic organizations at that time 
being established among the supprest masses. It was asocial and 
not a religious movement, and was not in its kind and character 
absolutely new. The Essenes and the Therapeute had already 
tried to realize such ideals of the emancipation and elevation of 
the proletariat masses, but primitive Christianity was the first to 
do this with any success. It was through the agitation of Jesus 
and his immediate followers that the supprest proletariat tried to 
rid itself of its hard lot. All its ideals Christianity afterward 
transferred to its martyr hero Jesus, until finally it was changed 
into the unhistorical Jesus of the New Testament. The fact that 
Christianity was originally such a communistic and social demo- 
cratic agitation is proved by the opening chapters of Acts anda 
number of passages in Luke. 

“But the radical communism of the first century of primitive 
Christianity did not attain to victory. Through the fact that the 
classes and the higher ranks of society forced their way into the 
Church, and especially through the establishment of an official 
bureaucracy in the shape of an episcopacy, a reactionary element 
found its way into Christianity, and in the third and fourth cen- 
turies this led to an extensive revisionism. In this way the origi- 
nally democratic primitive Christianity became in the course of 
time an Episcopal bureaucracy. It was not until Christianity had 
assumed this form that it became satisfactory for the uses of im- 
perial despotism and in a shape to be made the religion of the 
State. An effort to reintroduce the communistic and proletariat 
spirit of Christianity found its expression in the monastic system, 
but only with partial success. It was readily subdued by the greed 
of the clergy, and Christianity became more than ever divorced 
from its original purposes.” 


As this is a quasi-official statement of what Social Democracy 
thinks of primitive Christianity and Christ, the work of Kautsky 
is considered more than a mere curiosity of literature and is call- 
ing forth replies on an extensive scale. One of the best and most 
complete is that of Joachim Schliiter, found in Glauben und 
Wissen, whose argument is in outline the following : 


“The fundamental principle of Kautsky’s Social Democratic re- 
construction of the beginnings of Christianity is false, or at best 
contains only a partial truth. The principle itself is practically 
like a mechanical law of nature, and this can never explain the 
diversities in amovement of thought. It issimply not a fact, that 
great thought movements grow out of the agitations and move- 
ments of the masses; they originate in the intermingling of the 
personal and individual with the creations of the masses, and 
least of all in the sphere of religion are the individuals to be ignored. 
Religion is preeminently something individual, and in the history 
of the ups and downs of religious thought and life, the leading 
agencies are usually men and individual ideas and ideals, and not 
the blind longings of the masses, altho these latter may be readily 
utilized by the men who lead. 

“ Then,too, this strange picture of primitive Christianity is secured 
by this Social Democratic savant only by a more arbitrary abuse 
of the sources. He accepts as historical the opening chapters of 
Acts and a few verses in Luke, but the rest of the gospels*he dis- 
cards as worthless. He ignores altogether the Pauline writings, 
and in this radical way claims to have found the historical Christ 
and historical Christianity. And yet Paul, who reports matters 
up to five years after the crucifixion, knows Jesus only as a religious 
and not as a social leader; for Paul he is not a revolutionary 
martyr, but an authority in the deepest problems and perplexities 
of religion. How could half a decade have so utterly perverted 
the popular conception of so influential a leader ! 

“Then, too, the communism of primitive Christianity had for it 
not the vital importance that communism has for the Social Demo- 
cratic ideals of to-day. Early Christians did not have their minds 
and hearts fixt on the things of this world; they thought chiefly of 
the return of the Messiah. In the Pauline congregations we find 
the differences of the classes, between the rich and the poor, the 
master and the slave, amply recognized, and not a word of criticism 
do we hear against this arrangement as such, but only against its 
abuse. Indeed, as has been shown so clearly, particularly by the 
veteran Bernhard Weiss, of Berlin, in his recent commentaries, 
early Christianity proceeded on the avowed principle that the 
social status of the people as it existed then was to be recognized 
and maintained, provided that this does not conflict with the higher 
duties of Christianity.” 
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AS MR. SHUBERT SEES THE SYNDICATE 


HE theatrical syndicate, like the shield in the story, seems to 
have two very different sides. Mr. Marc Klaw declares the 
shield is gold. Mr. J. J. Shubert declares it brass. Mr. Klaw 
takes the defensive, behind the shield, while Mr. Shubert is seen 
advancing with belaboring blows. In our issue for April 10 we 
quoted Mr. Klaw’s account of the way the business of the theatri- 
cal booking-agency is conducted. To him the trust is not an in- 
strument of oppression, but a beautiful busi- 


LETTERS AND ART. 


“The idea of organizing a general booking-agency and clearing- 
house for managers was not a bad one, had the original intention 
been adhered to. It was bound to eradicate many evils and em- 
brace many virtues for expediting and centralizing the booking- 
business in one spot where managers could bring their books, book 
their time, and depart in peace. This was worth paying for—if 
the service was commensurate with the value received. However, 
the idea did not long prevail; for as soon as Klaw & Erlanger 
secured control of a few theaters of their own they decided they 
should have a finger in the general theatrical pie. By this time 

their affiliations had made them powerful, and 





ness-like systematization whereby the haphaz- 
ard efforts of old-time managers to secure 
attractions for their theaters were replaced by 
a perfect and simple business machinery con- 
trolled by one head. But Mr. Shubert does 
not see it that way at all. Mr. Klaw inter- 
ested us in a story telling how Bram Stoker 
arrived from England, arranged a thirty-week 
tour for Sir Henry Irving in a Saturday-to- 
Wednesday stay, and thus aroused the aston- 
ished admiration of his chief. Mr. Shubert 
says it was easy to book Sir Henry’s tour in 
half an hour because “no one had to be con- 
sulted; no one asked if Sir Henry was 
wanted; the managers were merely notified 
that he was coming.” The booking-agency 
had so come to dominate this branch of the 
business that then, as now, the local manager 
“need not write what sort of attractions are 
best suited to his patrons—and, incidentally, 
his pocket-book. He need not even waste 
a stamp, for now the ‘factors’ book his sea- 





they commenced to enforce their wishes. If 
an outside manager did not comply with their 
demands, his theater was put beyond the 
pale and his business utterly demoralized and 
bankrupted by these petty czars of the theat- 
rical world. When booking a chain of thea- 
ters in a certain territory, if one man proved 
obdurate to their wishes it was a simple mat- 
ter to overlook his town and leave the theater 
without attractions. Thus they whipt their 
adversaries into line. In the same way they 
exercised an equal despotism over the trav- 
eling attractions, and the producing mana- 
gers, too, became puppets in the hands of 
their so-called agents.” 


Mr. Shubert recalls some pages of theatri- 
cal history concerning “certain well-known 
stars” who “refused to be coerced and asserted 


their independence.” We read: 


“ Among these were Joseph Jefferson, Rich- 
ard Mansfield, Nat Goodwin, Francis Wilson, 
and others equally prominent. Klaw & Er- 
langer tried every conceivable method to win 
these intrepid artists to their banner; but, 








son without consulting his wishes at all, give 
him a line of attractions which, in their in- 
finite wisdom, should please and attract his 
patrons, and simply charge him 5 per cent. 
for their labor and nothing for their intui- 
tion.” In The Saturday Evening Post, where Mr. Klaw’s article 
appeared, Mr. Shubert is given his turn and retorts thus: 


cate.”’ 


“Mr. Klaw dilated on the fact that the theater business was 
formerly done on the curb, in cafés, and other places -he shrinks 
from mentioning. Fourteen or fifteen years have wrought many 
changes in all conditions and. classes of business. History the 
world over has been changed, and in the United States the popu- 
lation has increased 25 per cent. Former towns and villages are 
now cities of importance from a theatrical as well as a business 
point of view. Was Mr. Klaw instrumental in accomplishing this ? 
No; the theater has been a natural growth, and it would have been 
100 per cent. greater had it not been for the Klaw & Erlanger 
Booking Exchange, which has checked its progress, shackled its 
liberty, stunted its growth, and accomplished but one thing in the 
process—the enrichment of its founders. This is a sweeping as- 
sertion, but the facts are more potent than the factors. 

“Where are the great producers of yesterday? They went down 
to ruin, failure, and bankruptcy under the methods of the syndi- 
cate. The list of casualties is little short of amazing. I could 
cite many conspicuous examples of great producers whose unre- 
strained activities might have added much to the theatrical busi- 
ness of to-day, but who were crusht under the iron hand of the 
syndicate. Who, then, has been benefited ? Producers are in as 
bad a state now as they were before the syndicate. Ifmen put their 
brains and half as much energy into any other line of legitimate 
business I venture to say that they would be 100 per cent. richer, 
minus much care and worry. Mr. Klaw informs us that managers 
come to New York and book an entire season in one day, or do so 
through the medium of correspondence. In making such a state- 
ment he does so for an ignorant public’s benefit and not to delude 
the helpless manager who daily besieges his office, supplicating a 
route for his attractions. 


J. J. SHUBERT, 
Who says the great theatrical producers of 
yesterday “went down to ruin, failure, and 
bankruptcy under the methods of the syndi- 


failing in threats, they changed tactics, and 
by promising Nat Goodwin—who had never 
been able to get a proper hearing-in New 
York—that he should have a New-York sea- 
son every year at the Knickerbocker Thea- 
ter, they won him over. Richard Mansfield 
was next approached, but, proving a harder nut to crack, they 
finally won him through a formidable increase in terms, at no 
expense to themselves. Joseph Jefferson was the leader of the 
so-called insurgents, and finally they made an offer to his son 
Charles to enter into partnership with them. 

This combination lasted but a short time, yet long enough to 
achieve the desiredend. Francis Wilson maintained his independ- 
ence longer than these others, but several unprofitable produc- 
tions impaired his fortunes, whereupon an alluring offer from 
Nixon & Zimmerman led him into the fold. These cases are but 
instances of how they cajoled the rebels into camp.” 


The Shuberts, it is explained, are now the managers of a rival 
booking-agency and the principle they represent is that “the theater 
managers of the United States throw open the doors of their 
theaters and book every meritorious attraction that wants time, 
regardless of the manager who produces it or of the man who con- 
trols it. This is what is meant by ‘the open door,’ with no charge 
for booking.” Further: 


“The strength of our position in no way deters us from the prin- 
ciple of our contention—and that is, that every theater should be 
free to play any attraction that its clientele desires. We want the 
open door, and we are going to strive for it until an indignant 
public shall swing it open despite the restraining influence of the 
syndicate. Competition makes business; so let us have a clear 
field and no favor. New blood means new energy, and this is an 
energetic world wherein no man or corporation has a right to dic- 
tate the destiny of the theater 

“ At best, there is-very little money in the attraction end of the 
theatrical business. Musical plays require expensive casts, a huge 
chorus, costly scenic investiture, costumes representing thousands 
of dollars and extra musicians, to say nothing of the fortune spent 








in railroading. Dramatic casts also call for high-salaried artists. 
All this the producer must stand; whereas the theater represents 
only rent, an established orchestra, and attachés. The contract 
is all in favor of the theater and, personally, I believe every pro- 
ducer in the United States a worthy aspirant for the Carnegie 
medal. Is it any wonder that the men who formerly controlled 
the theater end cling desperately to their dynasty? Yet so 
bigoted have they become in their control that when managers do 
have the temerity to produce they are told that they have to have 
a New-York success before they can secure ‘time.’ Whenever the 
producer kept his attraction on the road for a few weeks, whipping 
it into shape, they canceled his tour if he struck bad business in a 
few big towns, telling him his offering was not good. And this in 
face of the fact that almost all big musical attractions virtually 
have to be rewritten after the first production and before the 
attraction is brought into New York. 

“I have known of producers who went to the syndicate for ‘time,’ 
asking that they might start their tour in the Middle West or the 
South, as the case might be, only to be told that such ‘time’ was 
all filled and that they must play in Pennsylvania or New England. 
Why ? Because the syndicate is interested financially in either 
circuits or in theaters there, and it is to their manifest advantage 
to keep their own houses 4Alled, to the detriment of all others. 
Half these attractions do not survive because the territory in which 
they are booked is surfeited with plays, and while the attraction 
plays to losing business the theater can thrive from the percentage 
it receives.” 


AN OUTDOOR SCULPTURE SHOW 


HE gardens of the Luxembourg in Paris have long been util- 
ized for exhibiting sculpture out of doors, but Chicago, it 

is said, is the only city in this country that has held a similar 
show. For the second time in its history the city of high breezes 
is now holding an exhibition of allegorical groups and single fig- 
ures, set in harmonious and suggestive positions in relation to the 
natural scenery of Garfield Park: The scheme has been financed 
by Chicago’s wealthy citizens, and the result is pronounced en- 
chanting. The beholder does not go about with catalog in hand 
identifying the hundred or more groups as in a museum, but tries 
to divine the subject from the work itself, enhanced by its en- 
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One of Chicago’s sculptors, Charles J. Mulligan, once passed a 
summer vacation among the miners of Colorado. There was not 
a woman within one hundred miles of one camp he visited, but 
the men who toiled in the gold-bearing depths of the earth were 
frequently talking of their sweethearts as if it were but a step to 
the firesides of the loved ones. The artist resolved to embody in 
material form the inspiration of the miner, to show how, tho he 
labored alone, the spirits of those he loved were ever present 
around him. His conception broadened as he studied it. He 
would mold a piece of sculpture to represent ‘Spirit Cliff,’ but in- 
stead of merely a few miners’ sweethearts he would make the faces 
mirror the sum total of happiness that is brought to humankind 
through the toil of men with pick and shovel in the interior of the 
earth, all the men who dig out coal, copper, iron, silver, gold, and 
every other mineral that civilization uses. 

“When preparations for the second outdoor art show were begun 
Mr. Mulligan wrought his ideas into a design for a fountain. 
Under his personal direction twenty-five students labored three 
months to put the design in plaster. ‘The Spirit of the Mines’ is 
the result.” 


Lorado Taft’s well-known group of many figures called “ The 
Blind,” embodying a dramatic idea of Maeterlinck, is placed against 
a background of dense green foliage. Beyond this group “the 
sightseer is halted abruptly by a horseman madly galloping round 
a big lilac into the roadway. . . . He is ‘Bucky ’ O’Neill as Solon 
Borglum has depicted him—the heroic captain of the Rough Riders 
—in the famous Roosevelt charge up San Juan Hill in the Spanish 
War.” Some further account is given of the way the landscape is 
utilized to frame and enhance the sculpture. Thus: 


“There is a boat-house on the bank of a big lagoon to the north. 
To the south there is a natural picture set ina natural frame. It 
is Jens Jensen’s wrought-out conception of an ideal landscape 
adorned with statuary. 

“A rectangle a block wide, with a wide gravel walk all around 
it, stretches away two blocks to the southward. It is cut into two 
squares by West Madison Street, which is traversed by a trolley 
line. The level of the public highway is sunk below that of the 
park, however, so that the intersection of the street does not mar 
the picture. Within the girdling walks there is a strip of lawn 
through which, clear around each square, runs a row of low box 
bushes. In the center of each square is a basin of water. Out- 

side the walk that extends around the entire 











rectangle there is a narrow strip of greensward, 
bordered with low shrubbery; then higher 
bushes arise, and back of them, except at the 
ends, stand high trees. Across the north end 
runs the boat-house, while beyond the south 
end there is a semicircular driveway, across 
that a plaza and then the band-stand, a pictur- 
esque pagoda-like structure of light-colored 
stone. At the corners of each square there 
are huge pots filled with flowers. 

“Standing against the side of the boat-house 
on a line projected from the center of the rect- 
angle’s eastern walk is a group of statuary 
symbolizing man’s control over water—god- 
desses riding in triumph on the stanch prow of 
aship. Ina straight line far to the south, in 
the plaza surrounding the circular band-stand 
where the summer open-air concerts are given, 
stands Lorado Taft’s statue of Washington. 
Between these two extremes, on the parkway 
outside the gravel path, there are numerous 
groups and figures. Nearest the boat-house 
‘Commerce’ is set in a corner of the rectangle. 








OUTDOOR SCULPTURE SHOW AT GARFIELD PARK, CHICAGO. 


On the right of the gateway is Miss Clyde Chandler's “ Winter’”’ 
through the gateway is Kemeys’s “ Male Buffalo.’ 


vironment. Excelling most of the pieces in interest is a fountain 
executed by the advanced students of the Chicago Art Institute, 
called “The Spirit of the Mines.” The romantic inception of this 
work is given in these words by a writer inthe New York 777bune - 


“Romance entered into the creation of this pile of imagery. 


; on the left her “ Autumn”; 


Then comes ‘Ceres,’ and further on ‘Religion.’ 
These groups are by Karl Bitter. They form 
part of the Columbia World’s Fair statuary 
lent for this exhibition by the Field Museum. 
Altho often seen by Chicagoans, they are more admired than ever 
in their natural surroundings. Beyond ‘Religion’ there is a boy 
bather, then an idyllic group, and in the south corner of the rect- 
angle, facing Washington, is Mulligan’s ‘Justice and Power.’ 
“Cratt’s ‘Glorification of Discovery’ has been placed at the 
wate”’s edge in the center of the side of the square immediately in 
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front of the boat-house. This consists of a feminine figure poised REVOLUTIONARY CATALAN POETS 


on one foot on the bow of a boat that appears to be riding out of 

the little basin. In one hand she holds a paddle free, signifying ATALONIA, in her recent upheaval, has given striking sup- 
that the voyage is done and that she is about to take possession 
of the land she has found. 

“Out in the middle of this basin two fishermen are diligently PEERS I EA aE ORIEN: 
drawing inanet. Charles Grenier modelled this water group, the ae ee tal penis sade epg : sis sake tices wie cual gaye 
first of the kind ever put into a Chicago pond. always taken seriously in Catalonia, have long been fomenters of 

“Balancing with ‘Water Control,’ a group symbolizing man’s revolt against the rule of Spain. “The poets and literary men of 
power to direct the currents of the air to serve his purpose has _ the province have gone into politics, have founded reviews, always 
been raised against the wall of the boat-house near 
the end. It was made before the days of the aero- 
plane and monoplane; therefore, it does not repre- 
sent one of these. Rather, it consists of women 
who ride the invisible ether at will. Across the 
drive to the south, just outside one corner of the 
parallelogram of lawns and water-basins, one sees 
the winged goddess ‘Peace’; beyond comes ‘In- 
dustry,’ then ‘War,’ all by Bitter Further on isa 
demure girl, gazing wistfully at the pond in front 
of her. She is another of Crunelle’s young bathers, 
and balances with the boy across the square. 

“ Against the background of shrubbery along the 
outer edge of the walk surrounding the garden va- 
rious figures have been placed. Here the perambu- 
lator comes upon Nellie Walker’s statue of ‘Grief,’ 
a woman weeping bitterly as her head falls on one 
outstretched arm. She has a sympathetic setting in 
somber natural surroundings. In a corner of the 
garden there stands an old and bent but powerful 
man. He looks as if he were about to step out 
of the bushes with: ‘Well, sir, it’s hot work, this 
digging in the soil.’ But he remains motionless 
and resting with his hands crossed on the top of 
a spade-handle, the spade itself being half thrust ARTISTIC TREATMENT OF A POPULAR SITs AT GARFIELD PARR. 
into the ground. This is Laura Kratz’s work, ‘At Lorado Taft’s “ Washington ’’ stands on sr left = Daniel Chester French's “ Republic” 
the Sign of the Spade.’ Passjng out through the rica 
open pergola, one sees Miss Clyde Chandler’s ‘Autumn’ on one _ in the local tongue, and have represented Catalonia in the Cortes.” 
side and her ‘Winter ’ on the other—caryatids of the seasons—both Their speeches, we are told, have been full of references to the 
placed against two bare pillars to make the whole structure look past independence and glory of Catalonia, the Cortes being con- 


wae: — - 2 stantly reminded that the Peninsula was united, not by the con- 
In leaving the garden by this gateway the pedestrian encounters 


a panorama that recalls the departed grandeur of the Dakota quest of Catalonia, but by the accession of a count of Barcelona 
plains. To his right is a buffalo bull of natural size, to his left its to the throne of Aragon. The Catalonian language being akin to 
mate, both the work of Edward Kemeys.” the Provengal, there has always been a closer sympathy with the 
sb et ee people of southern France than with those of other parts of Spain. 
CHILLING LITERARY ASPIRANTS—Many editors of weekly Says Mr. MacLean, writing in The Evening Post: 
journals may have found themselves in the same position as the “By emphasizing friendly relations across the border and dis- 
overworked head of Zhe Texas Christian Advocate (Dallas) who couraging the use of Spanish, which indeed is spoken only by the 
le ai on Saeies ee eens: ae cauedied wenmienbclnte tei’ teieiel city folk of Catalonia, the idea of national separateness has been 
gs : =P sil f fostered, and while a provengal was recognized as a brother, the 
literary advice for naive readers. We wonder how many would 


; 7 J Castilian has been pointed out asa stranger. This was the weapon 
feelingly echo the observations and adjurations here contained : the Catalan patriots used after they had found, through many 


“We are often asked to write speeches and addresses on various revolutions, the impossibility of meeting Spain on a field of battle.” 
topics for young people to deliver on special occasions. There is 
scarcely a week that requests of this character are not made of us. 
We have not the time to even reply to such requests, much less to J : : ‘ 
make an effort tocomply with them. As aresult we are forced to whereas the Catalans had, surging underneath, the intense desire 
drop such letters in the waste-basket. Then, we are often asked for political reassertion. We read: 
to read and criticize manuscripts for books and pamphlets and to “This literary assertion of Catalonian separateness arose from 
return the same to the writers with our criticisms. It is useless the enthusiasm over the revival of the Provencal language in the 
for us to say that we have no time for such work, and we have less __ latter half of the last century. When the movement of literary 
inclination. Weare kept busy with our duties as editor of this decentralization stirred France inso romantic a fashion, Catalonia 
paper without occupying our time reading the long-winded manu- _ followed the example of its neighbors. It was just after the fear- 
scripts intended to be brought out later in printed form. It levies ful struggle against Spain which had been supprest with unheard- 
a tax upon our patience and time to wade through all the manu- of severity by the cruel Esportero, governor of Madrid. Even 
script copy sent tous for Zhe Advocate, and when we get through the fiery Catalans—such as were left alive—saw the folly of revo- 
with these we have no time left for this extra work. Noone but lution. They were reduced to extremity. The next generation 
an editor knows how trying it is to deal with the badly written, or two might very well have grown accustomed to peace, and under 
badly spelled, and badly composed productions of the majority of _ the kindlier government of Spain even have become loyal. But 
contributors to a weekly religious paper, except the man who has __ just then Mistral and his fellow poets formed their Felibrige, and the 
to go through with this sort of uninviting work. Therefore, letno Catalanssaw their opportunity. Thecentral government could have 
brother or sister ask us to prepare addresses for special occasions no reason for forbidding them to cross the mountains and join in 
for them ; and especially let no man or woman who has a mania singing songs with a folk whose language was practically the same 
for authorship send us their manuscript productions to read and as that of Catalonia. 
pass judgment upon them. We can not do this sort of work, and 
we trust that this hint to the wise will be sufficient.” 


port to the saying that he who makes the songs of a country 
need not care who makes the laws. She has indeed acted literally 




















The poets of southern France who organized the Felibrige and 
cultivated the Provengal tongue did so in a purely literary spirit, 


The Government did not object, the poets 
took the journey—and the way to revolution was open once more. 
“There were festivals in Provence in honor of the visitors. In 
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return, the French poets came to Barcelona, and were féted by the 
Catalans. The glory of the two countries was celebrated with en- 
thusiasm, but there was always this profound difference—that the 
French were free from any but a purely literary zeal, while the 
Catalans made every poem an indirect indictment of Spain. To 
any one who knows the gay and childlike temperament of the Pro- 
vengal, there is a certain humor in their unconscious incitement of 
treason; but even they, most unsuspicious of mortals, saw before 
long the trend the Catalan literary movement was taking, and, 
while they may have sympathized with the idealism of their brother 
poets, they found it better to separate the two Felibriges. 

















WILLIAM WINTER, 


Who has resigned as dramatic editor of the New York 7yribune. 
He ceased to have a free hand in stating his opinions of plays pro- 
duced in New York and so left the post which it is agreed on all 
sides he has adorned for many years. 


“Thereupon the Catalan association gave itself up to a campaign 
of agitation, always disguised as a literary movement. Race con- 
sciousness flamed on every side. The Catalan tongue was a sort 
of idol, and the speaking of Spanish the lowering of a glorious 
flag. Yacinto Verdaguer was the greatest of these Catalan poets, 
and stands perhaps next to Mistral as a product of literary de- 
centralization. While he sang the praises of Catalan patriots 
another poet, Victor Balaquer, entered the field of politics and 
opposed the government vigorously in the Cortes. Balaquer was 
an organizer, and put the whole Felibrige in order. Every study 
group, ostensibly formed to promote the use of the Catalan lan- 
guage, was a center of political agitation, but carefully cloaked, 
so that the central government might have no excuse for inter- 
ference. 

“The inevitable happened. Poets are not men of action, and 
they might very well have been content to theorize and dream, but 
the study groups attracted others of a different character, wild, 
eager, willing to do anything except the one thing needful—wait. 
These radicals drifted away from the Felibrige, and many of them 
became anarchists. Barcelona has perhaps a larger number of 
these gentry than any city in Europe. Whenever there has been 
a political crime in Spain the assassin came from Barcelona. 
When the young king visited Paris five years ago a Catalan anar- 
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chist followed him and threw a bomb. The city has been the 
breeding-place of plots. The Catalans area splendid race, with 
more talent for government and commerce than the rest of the 
peninsula, but they have always been daring and idealistic, and 
under the circumstances such men are a natural product.” 


THE DEAN OF DRAMATIC CRITICS OUT 


N R. WILLIAM WINTER, whose dramatic opinions have 

been so frequently quoted in this paper, has ceased to 
write for the New York 77zbune. His resignation resulted from 
disagreement with the editors of that journal culminating, says the 
New York Press (August 20), where Mr. Winter makes his state- 
ment, in the refusal of the newspaper to print some articles 
attacking Abraham Erlanger, the head of the Theater Trust, 
and criticizing other producers of low and unprofitable drama. 
How the public may regard his loss to 7he Tribune is intimated 
in the Brooklyn ZLag/e’s statement that it “has lost a distinction 
which has been its possession for forty years, and which it is not 
likely to regain in kind.” The “reading public interested in the 
theater sustains a loss,” continues this editorial writer, “and the 
only person who sustains none is Mr. Winter, since he passes 
from the active stage in the full efflorescence of his ripened 
powers.” The Zagle writer continues: 


“There will be wide-spread regret. Mr. Winter is in the fulness 
of his powers. He is the leading dramatic critic of America. As 
such he overshadowed all contemporaries. During his long ser- 
vice, men have come and gone, rivals have threatened his suprem- 
acy, but he has moved on serenely to a distinction wholly his own 
and almost unique in its superiority. 

“He is a man learned in the literature of all stages of the known 
world, ancient and modern. To the consideration of a perform- 
ance he brings a keen perception, an analytical mind, a wealth of 
knowledge, an abundance of the power of comparison, and a taste 
and refinement that are unerring. To his desk he brings and has 
always brought a literary style that is precise, delightful, and 
most picturesque. He was the intimate and the confidant of all 
the great figures of a generation of players now passed from life. 
He may have been influenced by them. Possibly he was, but it is 
equally true that he influenced many of them. At this period of 
his active life he shows no diminution of power. His style is as 
graceful, as vigorous, and as picturesque as it ever was. In later 
years he discovered in his writings an authority that sometimes 
took on the hue of dogmatism, but if he were attacked he quickly 
showed that he had abundant reason for his conclusions.’ Always 
a live wire, he is dangerous to handle without non-conducting 
gloves.” 


Sympathetic also with the public’s loss is the statement of 
the Boston 7rauscript. “Without the lucid, emphatic, clear- 
sighted, and sometimes ultra-prejudiced dramatic criticisms of 
William Winter, thg New York 77zbune will lose no little of its 
distinction.” Zhe Transcript is not, however, insensible to the 
fact that Mr. Winter is out of sympathetic touch with many of the 
modern tendencies in the playhouse. We read: 


“It would be folly to ignore the personal bias that too frequently 
entered into Mr. Winter’s commentary, and it would be unjust not 
to record that he was an implacable enemy of Ibsen and the entire 
school of modern dramatic writing that has made the present 
epoch one of the most striking and original in all dramatic litera- 
ture. Inrecent years the one great defect that minimized his criti- 
cal judgment was an overpowering contemplation of the past and 
an ineradicable belief in its superiority and permanence. These, 
however, were characteristics that helped to make Mr. Winter’s 
reputation and that contributed not a little to the force of and 
curiosity in his writing. He was, above all, an exponent of the 
dignity of the theater and of dramatic criticism, and his service 
for high ideals and the best artistic results has made his work a 
power for the good of the stage. There were many tides of popu- 
larity that he could not stem, but he never feared or failed to fight 
manfully against them. He was one of the few real dramatic 
critics of this or of any age, and his retirement is a distinct loss to 
the theater as well as to journalism.” 
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Your Printer Knows 
What’s Best in 


Business Stationery 


You would do well to guide your- 
self by his advice. In the opinion 
of the most progressive printers 


COUPON 
BOND 


Looks better, prints better, and lithographs 
better than any other business paper made. 


Most so-called bonds are near-bonds 
—bonds by courtesy only. You can 
never get on ordinary bond a letter-head 
as good as you need, as fine as you ex- 
pected. Real bond costs a fraction more 
than “courtesy bond.” COUPON 
BOND costs one-tenth of a cent per 
sheet more. But the added dignity, 
the increased compelling-power, the 
real obvious difference in the finished 
letter-head it gives, is worth ten times 
the extra fraction on its cost. Your 
printer knows what’s best in business 
stationery. Ask him what he thinks 
of COUPON BOND. 


Send for free sample book of this splendid 
paper, in all colors. Compare it with the kind 
you're using now. We'll also send you samples 
of Bordeaux cover papers and Berkshire Text, 
for fine booklet work, which we consider two 
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Holyoke, Mass. 
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There is a saient: businesslike way of making new oheane ia 
the industrial world for the disemployed. without changing 
Mature, without getting new laws without riot or Shocdsned. 
but with immense relief to society and a sufficient saving to cover 
the expense in an incredibly short time je have experimented for 
en years--let us tell you about it. 
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ITS TWICE-AS-LARGE 
WANAMAKER TWIN 


THE GREATER WANAMAKER’S 


Offers Its Metropolitan Shopping Advantages to 
Visitors and Mail Order Buyers Everywhere 


One of the most interesting “‘sights’’ of New York to visitors ; the most painstaking and 
helpful Mail Order Service for those who can’t come in person. 


THE WANAMAKER WOMAN'S STORE 

In constant touch with Paris, London, 
Berlin and every source of Fashion 
abroad and at home. 

To give a proper suggestion of 
Wanamaker merchandise, to the entire 
American public, we have in preparation 
the following MERCHANDISE REF- 
ERENCE FOLIOS — which will be 
mailed as soon as ready. 


OF CHIEF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

1%. THE FOLIO OF FASHIONS. (Picturing 
and describing the newest fashions in 
Dresses, Suits and Coats for Women 
and Girls.) 

2. THE LINGERIE BOOK. (With illustra- 
tions and descriptions of Women's 
Waists, Negligees, House Gowns, Muslin 
Wnderwear, Silk Petticoats and Corsets.) 

THE MILLINERY BOOK. 

THE FOLIO OF CHILDREN’S WEAR. 

THE DRESS GOODS AND SILKS LISTS. 

THE HANDKERCHIEF FOLIO. 

THE BOOK OF HOUSEKEEPING 
LINENS. 

. THE FANCY GOODS BOOK. (Illustra- 
ting and describing Women’s Neckwear, 
Gloves, Jewelry, Belts, Fans, Combs, 
Toilet Articles, Leather Goods, Notions, 
Dress Trimmings, Laces, Embroideries, 
Art Embroideries, Umbrellas, Parasols, 
and many other small wares.) 


OF CHIEF INTEREST TO MEN AND BOYS 

g. THE BOOK OF MEN’S AND BOYS’ 
WEAR. (Illustrating and describing 
latest NewYork styles in Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing and hp ae — excepting 
Underwear and Socks, for which see 
Underwear and Hosiery Folio.) 


OF INTEREST TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 

10. THE SHOE FOLIO. 

11%, THE HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 
FOLIO. 


12, THE BOOK LIST. (Containing News and 
Prices about New and Standard Books.) 
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THE WANAMAKER GALLERIES 

The New 16-story Wanamaker 
Building (exclusive of the Main floor, 
which is The Man’s Store) is devoted 
to the most comprehensive assemblages 
of Home Furnishings, and the broadest 
facilities for Home Decoration existing 
anywhere. 


ANYTHING needed for the Home can be 
bought, most satisfactorily, by mail; and we 
can take up the entire question of decorating 
and furnishing your new house, or re-decorat- 
ing your old house ANYWHERE, by mail. 
Write us about it. 


This interesting Catalogue literature to 
select from—sent upon request: 

Catalogue-Folio—‘‘ PALATIAL FURNI- 
TURE.” 

Catalogue-Folio—‘‘ FOREFATHERS' 
FURNITURE.” 

Catalogue-Folio—'‘ MODERN FURNI- 
TURE.” 

Catalogue-Folio—‘‘MODEL METAL 
BEDSTEADS.” 

Catalogue—‘ HYGIENIC BEDDING.” 

THE PIANO Catalogue. 

Catalogueof China, Cut Glass and Art Wares. 

Catalogue of Lace Curtains and Upholstery. 


We will be glad to send to you, FREE OF 
CHARGE, any of the above folios, or cata- 
logues in which you may be interested; orto 
send any special information you may desire. 


If you wish to learn more about WANA- 
MAKER'S, its methods, facilities and mer- 
chandise, write for ‘The GUIDE BOOK,” 
which will be sent upon request, 


Address your communication to “Section K” 
JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 
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Pencil Pointer 





inches long and every inch useable. 
The Standard of Pencildom. Known, sold and used 


throughout the world. Same Price, Quality and 
Uniformity everywhere. An exactly right pencil for 
every purpose and paper—17 degrees of hardness 
and softness (6B to 9H) and 2 copying degrees. Each 
degree always the same. 10c. ea. $1 a doz. The 
genuine always stamped ‘‘KOH-I-NOOR.” Any sta- 
tioner can supply you. If yours will not, write us. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, Estab. 1790. 34 E. 23d St., N. Y. City 
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When your building burns 
your business stops 


Can you afford to build that F actory, Warehouse, Store, 
Hotel or Residence with wood that burns and rots? 

Can fire insurance repay you for destroyed records, unfilled 
orders, and lost business ? 

Why not put up a permanent fireproof building and save insur- 
ance and expense of continual repairs ? 

The cost is very low if you adopt the Kahn System Reinforced 
Concrete. You save 20% to 30% over the cost of steel frame build- 
ings with fireproof floors. We can prove to you that Kahn 
System Reinforced Concrete is more economical than quick burn- 
ing construction. 

Over 3.(00 important Kahn System Buildings in all parts of the world mark 
the practical endorsement of leading architects and builders. The U.S. Govern- 


ment and world-renowned companies like the Libby, McNeil & Libby Co., 
Ford Motor Co., Bemis Bag Co., Burroughs Adding Machine Co., have inves- 


tigated and built Kahn System. 

The Kahn System brings to reinforced concrete an organized 
building experience and the direct personal service of skilled 
engineers. 

Kahn System Economy and Kahn System Results are only made 


possible by use of 
K a h n S ys t e m P r re) d u Cc ts My bread doth spring from stones; the best I knoyv. 
Of what mankind hath made in highest sort, 

Kahn Trussed Bars: The perfect reinforcement for concrete | Is of the eternal, deep-ribbed mountain wrought 
beams, girders and joists. | From far Pentelicus. To them I go 

Rib-Metal: The ideal reinforcement for concrete floors, roofs, | And by them is my shaken spirit brought, 
walls and conduits. 

Hy-Rib: For sidings, roofs, partitions and ceilings. 
centering and studs unnecessary. 

Rib-Lath: The stiffest steel lath for plaster, ornamental and 
stucco work of all kinds. 

Trus-Con Products for waterproofing and finishing exposed con- 
crete work. 

Our large Engineering Department will show you how to use 
these products advantageously in your particular work. 

Write us about your building and we will send you special catalog and valu- 


able information free. 
“Unburnable Buildings are Best” 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 


Offices in all principal cities 536 Trussed Concrete Building, DETROIT 








CURRENT POETRY 


Unanswered 


By CHARLOTTE BECKER 


Dear Heart, where you are lying 
Beneath the budded rue, 

Do joy and love and laughter 
Call through the dark to you? 


Does ever the old longing 
Your quiet pulses thrill, 

To stray with bird and blossom 
Across the Spring-swept hill? 


And, is your sleep too dreamless 
To feel my shelt’ring grief, 

Breathe through each bending blossom, © 
Sigh through each falling leaf? 


—The Forum (August). 


Marble and Bronze 


(To Maurice Hewlett.) 





By EpEN PHILLPOTTS 


Through the sad glory of their after-glow, 
Unto a mood of dim content that naught 
But these same golden shadows can bestow. 
Hellas! thy marble and thy minstrelsy 

Shall guide my way where, all unseen among 
Thy least of lovers, I still bend the knee 
Fainting and trembling. Art is over-long 

And drowns life deeper than eternity 

| Within the ambit of thy stone and song. 


Makes 


—Westminster Gazette (London). 


‘‘ Why Do You Cry So?” 
By Yone Nocucui 


““Why do you cry so, dear little girl? 
Come, dry your tears,” I said, 
‘*Like a dew-bathed butterfly in the sun-rays, 
And then tell me of yourself.” 
The girl said: 
““My kind Danna San, ’twas this morn 
When the breath of Spring blew along the mountair 
path, 
TO THE That I went up alone to gather wild-flowers, 
And there naughty neighbor’s children shouted at me: 


FIGURE and STRENGTH | ‘Look at the dirty motherless girl!’ 
f YOUTH d HEALT | Then I retorted that I had my mother in the mirror 
0 an kK And I ran home and I saw the mirror— 
BY WEARING | Alas! my mother’s face was crying, 


Prof. Charles Munter’s | | Because { cried. 


N U L | F E Then I felt still more sad, 


| And cried still more, 
| And now still I cry.” 
Compels Deep Breathing 
For Man, Woman and Child 














| Breathe Yourself Back 


How to Save 6 Cents 


and at the same time 
begin a course of mod- 
ern hair culture. Write 
to our American Offices 
to-day, enclosing 4c for 
a 1oc sample bottle of 


ED. PINAUD’S 
HAIR TONIC 


| I said to the girl: 
“Sweet child, the face in the mirror 
| Is not your mother’s, but your own.” 
Straightens Round | The girl flinging a quick opposing look, 
Shoulders, gives to Man | aia 9 
a commanding, military | Ampatiently said: 
ame and Pa Woman | ‘So many, many years older than I you are 
the graceful, curved [| So much more wiser than I you are 
lines of beauty when worn with or without || on 4 Be : 
a corset. Nulife makes. Children stand, | But, my great lord, you know nothing of my mirror, 
sit and growerect, robust and healthy without The face in the mirror is my mother’s, 
(Eau de Quinine) the assistance of exercise or medicines, Nulife So mother said: 
is pleasant to wear and does its work instantly. ; 
Send $3.00, with your height, weight, My dear mother never told a lie. 
chest and waist measure, The mirror was left me 


Test the sample thoroughly— 





notice the comfort it brings, 
the delicate odor it imparts, 
see how it removes dandruff. 
If you like the sample, ask 
your dealer for a 50c bottle— 
use it 3 times a week and 
watch your hair improve. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, Dept. 115 
ED. PINAUD BLDG., NEW YORK 


age and sex, and Nulife 
will be sent prepaid, and 
guaranteed to do all we 
claim for it. 


Illustrated Nulife Booklet 
Mailed to you Free 


describing further benefits from 
wearing this wonderful garment 
and telling what it has done for 
others and will do for you by 
writing to . 


PROF. CHARLES MUNTER 











Wulife Dept. C-8 No, 13-15 West 34th Street, New York 





When she died, and she said: 

“Whenever you want to see me, 

You'll find me in the mirror. 

I a thousand times have looked in it, 

And hidden there my truest face.’ 

Since then, every eve at dusk, 

When the church bell sounds to me like mother’s call, 
I hurry to my mirror, 





Nervous Persons Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It quiets the nerves, relieves nausea and sick head- 
ache and induces refreshing sleep. A wholesome tonic. 
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And I see my mother looking at me.’ 

Then I said: ¢ 

‘Listen, dear little maiden, 

I will adorn your hair with the flowers, 

I will give you money for a new Spring dress, 

And you shall smile, that’s a good girl! 

Aren’t you happy? 

Now look at your mirror, gentle child.” 

The girl looked in the mirror and joyfully exclaimed: 

“‘Mother is happy, 

Because I am happy. 

I'll not cry any more, 

You'll cry no more, my dear mother.” 

Then we lay down in the sunlight, 

With her pretty head on my knee. 

I told many a tale of fairy queens far and near. 

My voice was music to her ears, 

Her head languidly drooped, 

Her innocent sleeping face in the mirror by her side: 

[ saw the breezes playing with the tassels of her hair. 
—The Conservator (Philadelphia). 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE FIRST VOYAGE OF THE ‘‘ CLERMONT” 





THE elaborate preparations now being made for 
the joint celebration of the epoch-making voyages 
of Hudson and Fulton, recall the fact that it was 
just one hundred and two years ago, on August 17, 
that the Clermont’s trip to Albany proved the prac- 
ticability of navigation by steam. The New York 
Evening Sun tells the story of the trip as follows: 

A few days before August 17, a strange-looking 
craft was taken around from the East River to the 
North River and moored near the old State prison, 
which stood on the square now bounded by Wash- 
ington, West Tenth, West, and Charles Streets. 

On Monday, August 17, the American Citizen con- 
tained this momentous announcement: 

“Mr. Fulton’s ingenious Steam Boat, invented 
with a View to the Navigation of The Mississippi 
from New Orleans upwards, Sails to-day from the 
North River, near The State Prison, to Albany, The 


Velocity of The Steam Boat is Calculated at 4 miles 
an hour; it is said that it will make a progress of 
two against The Current of The Mississippi; and if 
so it will certainly be a very valuable acquisition to 
the Commerce of the Western States.”’ 

That morning the shore of the river was crowded 


SURE TO ASK 


The Kind of Coffee when Post.m is 
Well-made. 








‘Three great coffee drinkers were my old 
school friend and her two daughters. 

‘‘They were always complaining and tak- 
ing medicine. I determined to give them 
Postum instead of coffee when they visited 
me, so without saying anything to them 
about it, I made a big pot of Postum the first 
morning, using four heaping teaspoonfuls to 
the pint of water and let it boil twenty min- 
utes, stirring down occasionally. 

‘*Before the meal was half over, each one 
passed up her cup to be refilled, remarking 
how fine the coffee was. The mother asked 
for a third cup and inquired as to the brand 
of coffee I used. I didn’t answer her question 
just then, for I had heard her say a while 
before that she didn’t like Postum unless it 
was more than half old-fashioned coffee. 

‘* After breakfast I told her that the coffee 
she liked so well at breakfast was pure 
Postum and the reason she liked it was be- 
cause it was properly made, that is, it was 
boiled long enough to bring out the flavour. 

‘‘T have been brought up from a nervous, 
wretched invalid, to a fine condition of phy- 
sical health by leaving off coffee and using 
Postum. 

“Tam doing all I can to help the world 
out of coffee slavery to Postum freedom, and 
have earned the gratitude of many, many 
friends.” Read ‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. ‘*There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 








Paint Talks No. 12—Advantages of Fall Painting 


The fall of the year offers several advantages as a painting time. 


First, and most 


important, surfaces are almost sure to be dry; there is no frost or inner moisture to 


work out after the paint is applied. 


surface; there is less dust. 


in the spring. 


Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil (tinted as desired) 
give a reliable winter coat to a building—an armor against the 
White Lead and Linseed Oil 


hardest attacks of the weather. 
paint does not crack open and scale off. 


gradually worn off—leaving an excellent surface for repainting. 
The Dutch Boy Painter Trade-Mark is Your Guarantee 


Buy of your local dealer if possible. 
he hasn’t it—do not accept something 
else—write our nearest office. 


Read about our Houseowner’s Painting Outfit 2a- 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the fillowing cities: 





New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 


Chicago 
(National Lead and Oi! Co., Pittsburgh) 


There are no flies or 
gnats about to stick in the paint and mar the finished 
Paint applied in the fall means 
rotection against the penetrating winter storms; it means 
en likelihood of finding rotted joints and opened fissures 





: ; 
Painting Outfit | 
Free 
_ We have prepared a 
little package of things 

earing on the subject 
of painting which we 
call H ouse-owners’ 
Painting Outfit R 
It includes: 

1—Book of color 

schemes (state 

whether you wish 
intertor or exte- 
rior schemes). 
2—Specifications 
for all kinds of 
painting. 
3—lInstrument 
for detecting 
adulteration in 
paint material, 
with directions 
for using it. 

Free on request to 
any reader who asks for 
House-owners’ Paint- 
ing OVER 


It stays on until 


If 
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Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 


Supplied only by the Niagara, ideal for card indexes, book 
marks, and all papers and documents. Magara Clip Co., N.¥. 


















A Happy 


e 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, 


Sexology 


P (Illustrated) ‘ ‘ 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowledge 2 Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledge 2 Young Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Have ; 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 


Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Tabl2 uf Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 713 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 














Do You Want to Increase 
the Earning Power of 
Your Savings ? 


This Company offers you a two-year 6 Percent 
Certificate—amply secured by first mortgages on im- 
proved real estate deposited in trust with one of the 
strongest trust companies of Baltimore. 

The security is absolute—The interest liberal. 


Write To Any Publication 


in which you see this advertisement as to the respon- 
sibility and trustworthiness of this Company. 
We have an interesting booklet 
that every one with a Savings 
Account ought to have—Ask for it. 
THE CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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Every vital operating feature is 
Ball Bearing in the New Model 


L.C.Smith&Bros. Typewriter 


(ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT) 


Ordinary friction bearings are 
cheaper to make, but not cheaper 
inthe end. Ball bearings properly 
made, as we make them, cannot 
grind themselves loose like com- 
mon friction bearings. They work 
smoothly, noiselessly, accurately, 
without “play” or lost motion, in- 
definitely. They can’t wabble. 


Our ball-bearing carriage solves 
the problem of free-running com- 
bined with absolute rigidity. Our 
ball-bearing typebar segment per- 
mits a capital shift, the easiest 
known, yet thoroughly positive. 


Our Gardner ball-bearing typebar 
joint insures, with least resistance, 
the accurate imprint of the types, 
in their proper places, always. 


The ball bearings of the L. C. Smith & 
Bros. Typewriter serve exactly the same 
purpose as the jewels in an expensive 
watch. A cheap watch, with pinion bear- 
ings, may keep good time at first, but the 
jeweled bearings keep on doing their work 
for a life-time. 


Write for the Book. It’s Free. 


L.C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. - U.S.A. 


(Branches in all Large Cities) 
Head Office for Europe, Asia and Africa : 
18 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. 


THE LONELY BABY 


I’m just a baby angel 
And I’m lonely as can 
I’m waiting for somebody 
To come and ask for me. 
Perhaps you’ll write a letter 
To The Lonely Baby Store,” 
And ask if I won’t fly to you 
And perch above your door. 


Ask your dealer for this 
beautiful ivory tinted cast. It 
comes 8 to 24 inches high. 
We will send the 8 inch size 
to any place in the United 
States for $1.00 and 25 cents 
for expressage. With pedes- 
tal, 25 cents extra. Money refunded if you are not 
satisfied. Please send us the name of your dealer. 

We make a specialty of classical and- historical 
subjects for schools, libraries and homes. Send four 
2-cent stamps for new catalog fully illustrated. 


BOSTON SCULPTURE CO. 
803 Main Street Melrose, Mass. 













with thousands of citizens, many of whom had come 
to deride what was called ‘*Fulton’s Folly.” Jeers 
and catcalls saluted Fulton’s ears, and the waggishly 
inclined significantly tapped their foreheads. ‘‘God 
help you, Bobby!” criedone. ‘A fool and his money 
are soon parted!"’ cried another. ‘‘ Bring us back a 
chip of the North Pole!” facetiously shouted another. 

Fulton, pale, but with an air of confidence, went 
about his preparations to start. Presently dense 
volumes of smoke began to pour forth from the smoke- 
stack. The boiler began to hiss. At one o'clock 
the hawser was drawn in, the throttle opened, and 
to the accompaniment of the stertorous exhaust, the 
uncovered sidewheels began to quiver, then slowly 
to revolve. A hush fell on the spectators. Fulton's 
own hand at the helm turned the bow. The Cler- 
mont moved out into the stream, the steam connec- 
tions hissing at the joints, the crude machinery 
thumping and groaning, the wheels splashing and 
the smokestack belching like a volcano. The boat 
continued to gather momentum and move away. 
Then the nervous tension of the situation was broken. 
All on board swung their hats in the air and gave a 
cheer, and like an echo magnified a thousand times, 
came back a roar of applause from the shore. Skep- 
tics had been converted. Those who came to scoff 
| remained to cheer. The Clermont was a success, and 
steam navigation in America was established beyond 
peradventure. 

As the steamboat proceeded up the river it spread 
consternation among superstitious mariners and un- 
sophisticated countrymen. No such sight had ever 
been seen before. The pine wood used for fuel pro- 





which belched forth to a great height above the 
smokestack. The reverberation of the exhaust as 
the boat passed the Palisades was something abso- 
lutely unheard of before by human ears in this re- 
gion. Crews of other vessels were terrified. Many 
at first sight fell on their knees, disappeared below 
decks or made for land. One honest countryman, 
after beholding the unaccountable object from the 
shore, ran home and told his wife that he had seen 
“the devil on his way to Albany in a sawmill.” 
When the Clermont reached Haverstraw Bay, says 
one of the passengers, a man in a skiff lay waiting 
for it. He appeared to be a miller, and the paddle- 
wheels attracted his attention. He asked permis- 
sion to go abroad and Fulton ordered a line to be 
thrown to him. The miller said he ‘did not know 
about a mill going up-stream and came to inquire 
about it.” 


him of his mistake, showed him all the machinery 


wheels out of gear when the mill was required to 
come about. Presently the visitor said, ‘“‘That will 
do. Now show me the millstones." ‘‘Oh,’’ said the 
passenger, ‘‘that is a secret which the master has 
never told us yet; but when we come back from Al- 
bany with a load of corn, then if you come aboard, 
you will see the meal fly.”’ 

At one o'clock on Tuesday the boat arrived at the 
place after which Fulton, in honor of his distinguished 
colleague, had named the steamboat. Clermont 
dock, the landing-place at Chancellor Livingston’s 
place, is one hundred and ten miles from New York, 
and that distance had been traversed against the 
wind in just twenty-four hours. The average speed 
thus far had been about 4.6 miles an hour. Here 
Fulton rested from one o’clock Tuesday until nine 
a.M. Wednesday. His feelings of elation can readily 


Pears 


Economy is a watchword 
of the thrifty. 

That’s one reason so 
many prosperous people 
use Pears’ Soap. There's 
no waste about zt, It wears 


out, of course. 
On sale everywhere. 











duced a torrent of black smoke, flame, and sparks, | 





One of the passengers, seeing through | 
the simple-minded visitor, but without disabusing | 


and contrivances and the device for throwing the | 
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Sent free on request 


These books are of vital interest to 
everyone who cares for health and 
cleanliness in home and office. They 
explain in detail how you can have 
your home kept absolutely clean 
every day for much less than you 
now expend keeping it fartially 
clean—how you can save money, 
labor, time, and wear and tear. They 
tell you why and how; they give you 
the written evidence of many who 
have proven for themselves every 
claim made for that most perfect of 
air cleaning devices, the 


“Invincible” 
Electric Renovator 
lt eats dirt 


A handy, portable electric machine 
easily attached to your electric cur- 
rent; easily operated by anyone. 
Cleans everything in one operation 
without the need of removing any 
thing. Dustless ; almost silent. 

Made in three sizes— for homes; for 
mansions or small public buildings; for 
office buildings, theatres, hotels, etc. 


The “Invincible ”’ is not a toy; 
it has proven its superiority 
by years of successful service. 


Write for the books. Address Dept. R. 


Electric Renovator Mfg. Co. 
943 Farmers’ Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 







AGENTS 


Make big profits selling this 8-piece 
Kitchen Set. H. S. Cunningham made 
$12 a day. Copy of sworn statement 
furnished. We have agents who have 


Made $40 a Week 
Write today for terms of free outfit 
and how to meee tee ee 
ces nteed. M back tan sate nt prety Be leased 
All wn uarantend, Mone bak to ny cst ili 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 415 Wayne’ St.,Dayton,Ohio 


























SB) wale Saas While Waiting 


J[NSTEAD of keeping unemployed the 
funds you expect to have use for later, 

let them bear earnings at S per cent. until suc 
time as you are ready for them. We can handle 
your temporary investments as nog | for you 
as more permanent ——, ur funds may 
placed with us at any time. Earnings begin on day 
received and paid to date of withdrawal. 
Established 16 Years. 
Under Supervision of 


New York Banking Dept. 
. - $2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits, 150,000 


Call, or write for booklet. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN co. 
9 Times Building, Broadway & 42d St., New York City 
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be imagined. His voyage thus far had been one of 
triumphant success. This was the first time the 
waters of the Hudson had been churned by steam 
wower from the briny depths of New York harbor 
to the fresh-water reaches of the upper river. It 
was the first all-night steamboat trip ever made. 

Resuming their journey the next day, Wednesday, 
at nine a.M., the Clermont reached Albany, distant 
forty miles, at five p.m. The running time for the 
whole one hundred and fifty miles had been thirty- 
two hours, or at the rate of nearly five miles an hour. 
The return trip on Thursday and Friday was made 
in thirty hours running time, or an average of just 
five miles an hour. The wind had been against the 
Clermont both ways, says Fulton, so that no advan- 
tage could be derived from his sails. The whole 
journey, therefore, had been performed by the power 
of the steam engine. 

On Saturday, August 22, the American Citizen 
bestowed upon this extraordinary achievement the 
following thirty-seven words of comment: 

‘We congratulate Mr. Fulton and the Country on 
his success in the steam boat, which cannot fail of 
being very advantageous. We understand that not 
the smallest inconvenience is felt in the boat either 
from heat or smoke.” 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Disgusted.—PertTerR AND JOHN (seeing a large 
plate-glass pane put in)—‘* We may as well go home. 
They are not going to let it fall.’’—Fliegende Blaetter. 


Dwelling in Gotham.—ForEIGN VIsITOR.— 
“Does it cost much to live in New York?” 

Host.—‘‘ No, sir; it doesn’t cost much to live in 
this city; but it costs like Sam Hill to keep up appear- 
ances.” —New York Weekly. 


Posterity Would Shudder.—‘‘ What do they 
put under the corner-stones?”’ 

““Oh, current coins, literature, and the like. We 
want posterity to know about our peculiar customs.” 

‘“Then why not include one of the current hats?’’— 
Houston Chronicle. 





THREE REASONS 
Each with Two Legs and Ten Fingers. 





A Boston woman who is a fond mother 
writes an amusing article about her experi- 
ence feeding her boys. 

Among other things she says: ‘Three 
chubby, rosy-cheeked boys, Bob, Jack and 
Dick, aged 6, 4 and 2 years respectively, are 
three of our reasons for using and recom- 
mending the food, Grape-Nuts, for these 
youngsters have been fed on Grape-Nuts 
since infancy, and often between meals 
when other children would have been given 
candy. 

‘‘T gave a package of Grape-Nuts to a 
neighbor whose 3-year old child was a 
weazened little thing, ill half the time. The 
little tot ate the Grape-Nuts and cream 
greedily and the mother continued the good 
work and it was not long before a truly won- 
derful change manifested itself in the child’s 
face and body. The results were remark- 
able, even for Grape-Nuts. 

‘‘Both husband and I use Grape-Nuts 
every day and keep strong and well, and 
have three of the finest and healthiest boys 
you can find in a day’s march.’ 

Many mothers instead of destroying the 
children’ s stomachs with candy and cake 
give the youngsters a handful of Gra 
Nuts when they are begging for something 
in the way of sweets. The result is soon 
shown in greatly increased health, strength 
and mental activity. 

“‘There’s a Reason.”’ 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
“The Road $0 Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 

















It has come to our attention that there is 
a general impression that all Porcelain 
Enameled Plumbing Fixtures are of gen- 
uine “Standard” make and that, because 
of this, a practice is made of substitut- 
ing inferior goods where the genuine 
“Standard” guaranteed equipment is 
ordered. 


To correct this impression and protect our 
friends and customers against the tendency on 
the part of the unscrupulous to trade upon the 
name and reputation of genuine “Stan 

Guaranteed goods, we caution all buyers of 
plumbing fixtures that every guaranteed 


“Standard” fixture is plainly labeled as such. 


If you are to secure full value for your money, 
if you are to get what you actually pay for, 
accept only guaranteed “Staudard” fixtures. 
And to make doubly sure, insist that every 
bath tub installed in your home bear either 
the “Standard” Green and Gold Guarantee 
Label, or the “Standard” Red and Black 
Guaranteed Label, according to your choice. 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co.. 





BATH TUB 
INSURANCE FREE 


A Five-Year Guarantee Cer- 
tificate—Backed by a Capital 
of Seven and one-half Million 
Dollars and a life-time of ex- 
perience— Furnished Free 
with Green and Gold Label 

“Standard” Baths. A Two-Year 
Guarantee with Red and Black 
Label Baths. 


“Standard” Green and Gold Label baths 
are triple enameled, and are guaran- 
teed for five years from date of in- 
stallation. 


“Standard” Red and Black Guarantee 
Label baths are doubl. led and 
are guaranteed for two years. 

The “Standard Green and Gold Label bath 
is the best and most durable made regard- 
less of kind or price. The “Standard” Red 
and Black La’ bel bath tub, selling at a lower 
price, in serviceability, and sanitary efficiency 
is second only to the Green and Gol 


Label bath 


We will issue free of charge to each pur- 
chaser of a bath tub bearing the “Standard” 
Green and Gold Label, an official written 
guarantee, insuring the fixture against defects 
in material. and workmanship for five years, 
and on Red and Black Label baths the 
same guarantee for two years. Full informa- 
tion sent upon request. Do not specify or 
place your order for bath-room equipment 
without investigating the value and importance 
of our guarantee. 











- oe 35, Ba Pa. 





Offices and Showrooms : 

Building. Chicago: 415 Ashland —- 
Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut St. 
Huron Road S. E. 


Toronto, Canada: 59 Richmond St., 


New York: 35-37 a: zlae Pittsburgh: 949 Penn Ave. Boston: 712 Paddock 
St 
New Orleans : ; Comat pavapne and St. Joseph Sts. 


00-102N. Fourth St. Louisville: 325-329 W. Main St. 
Pag wo 648-652 


Montreal, Canada: 39 St. Sacrament St. 








Coats-of-Arms 2 Crests 


Searched and correctly einen in water- 
colors for framing. Heraldic authority | 
guaranteed. Genealogical trees compiled 
by trained expert. Write to 

GEORGE D. TODD 
314 Madison Avenue New York 
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bining high earnings with most satis- 
factory. security, should investigate 
our 6% Secured Certificates of Deposit. 


These Certificates are issued on 
improved real estate, and are accom- 
panied by the first mortgage on same. 


Interest is paid either monthly, 
quarterly or semi-annually, as desired 
by the depositor, and its prompt pay- 
Ment is guaranteed by the capital, 
surplus and resources of this Company. 


Write to-day for our free booklet 

“F,”’ which explains the superior con- 
venience and safety of this form 
of investment. 





REALLY DELIGHTFUL | 


THAT DAINTY MINT COVERED. 
CANDY COATED CHEWING GUM: 


AN OUNCE FOR A NICKEL ano 1n5TannlO*PACK 
FRANK H. FLEER & CO.INC PHILADELPHIA ano TORONT 
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BarringtonHall 


The Bate Coffee 


is easily oe tl 


Few coffees equal Barrington Hall in flavor. 
It has a purity all its own and is used and en- 
joyed by people who cannot drink ordinary 
coffee. A rare combination of quality and 


free 





wholesomeness that appeals to two distinct | 


classes and grows more popular each day. 


Just how Barrington Hall differs from other | 


coffees is fully explained in our booklet sent 
free on request. 

Our own particular methods are used in se- 
lecting the raw coffee, in cleaning, blending and 
roasting it, in steel-cutting it and in taking out 
the bitter skin that detracts so much from the 
flavor and healthfulness of coffee. 

Manufacturers heretofore have not thought 
such care in preparation necessary. Our Coffee 
is in a class by itself, therefore, and best dis- 


tinguishec as “ Baker-ized Coffee.” 
The Coffee without a regret 


N addition to Barrington Hall, which is of 

medium strength, we now offer a stronger 

coffee (Valoro Baker-ized) and a milder 
(Siesta Baker-ized). Both of the same high 
quality and prepared in the same way as Bar- 
rington Hall, but of distinctly different flavor. 

For sale in all cities and most towns. Price, 
any flavor, 35c to 40c per pound, according to 
locality. IN SEALED TINS ONLY. 


Special Trial Offer 


If your grocer cannot supply you, send us 
his name and we will send you free, enough 
Barrington Hall to make eight cups of delicious 
coffee. Or if you wish to test all three flavors 
of coffee and find out what flavor suits you best, 
send for a Find-Out Package containing over 
one-quarter pound each of Barrington Hall, of 
Valoro, and of Siesta in separate cans. The 
price of this trial order, 30c delivered at your door. 


BAKER IMPORTING CO. 


New York, N. Y. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
124 Hudson Street 


244 N. 2nd Street 


‘U-ALL-NO- 
‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 


As an after dinner confection try this new 
mint cream. 

None so mellow, so pure, so creamy. 

No mint candy so tempting, so grateful 
to palate and stomach as U-All-No After 
Dinner Mint. 

Sold in sealed’ tins, by grocers, confec- 
tioners and druggists everywhere. If your 
dealer does not keep U-All-No we will send 
a liberal box on receipt of ten cents 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
Sole Makers 439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 
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Dismaying the Devil.—In the window of a little 
book-store in Eighth Avenue, New York, was recently 
heaped a great pile of Bibles, marked very low— 
never before were Bibles offered at such a bargain; 
and above them all, in big letters, was the inscription: 

“‘Satan trembles when he sees 
Bibles sold as low as these.” 
—Woman's Home Companion. 


Shopping Hint.—* 
dresses 75 per cent. off; 
‘*Bathing-suits.’ 


John, this firm is advertising 
what does that mean?” 
’—Houston Pest. 


And Get a Chairmanship.— KnickEr—**‘ 
does just what he is told.” 

Bocker—"“ He will grow up to be a Congressman.” 
—New York Sun. 


Johnny 





The Hint that Failed.—Wire—"* 
| know, 


A tree, you 

gets new clothes every spring—hat, parasol, 

| everything! si 
HusBpanp—"“ Yes, 


| darling, and makes them all 
| itself.’ 


’"—Fliegende Blaetter. 
Plenty of them Here.—‘‘Isee an American girl is 
| to marry a Portuguese pretender.” 
“She might as well stay at home and marry an 
American pretender. I did.”—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


| Just Suited.—‘ I would like to help you, my poor 
man, but I haven’t much work to give you.” 

“That'll suit me down to the ground, 
I don’t want much ” 


ma’am, 
—Sourire. 





Why They How!.— A—‘‘ When I was in the East 
I met with many begging dervishes.”” 

B—‘ I thought they called them howling dervishes.”’ 

A—‘‘That’s what they become when you don’t 
give them anything.” —Meggendorfer Blaetter. 

Bit and Bridle.—-The Archbishop of Canterbury 
was going in with a number of other clergymen to 
luncheon after some great ecclesiastical function, 
when an unctuous dignitary observed, ‘‘ Now to put 
a bridle on our appetites!” 

Quick as lightning the Archbishop retorted: ‘‘Say, 
rather, now to put a bit between your teeth.”— 
Pathfinder. 


Those Conspicuous Letters.—‘‘Is this Lincoln 
penny the designer’s initial work?” 

“Yes; that seems to be the trouble.” 
American. 


—Baltimore 


The Golden Mean.—A certain English mayor, 
whose period of office had come to an end, was sur- 
veying the work of the year. ‘i have endeavored,” 
he said with an air of conscious rectitude, ‘‘to 
administer justice without swerving to partiality, on 
the one hand, or impartiality, on the other.’'— 
London Daily Telegraph. 

Such Profanity.—'‘The engineers find Gatun 
Dam safe,’”’ read Mr. Jones from his newspaper head- 
lines to grandma, knitting at the cther side of the 
table. 

‘“* Well,’ she said, looking up over her glasses in 
pained surprize, ‘‘I don’t know anything about the 
safety of Gatun, but I think a family newspaper 
oughtn’t to use such language in print.’-—Emporia 
| Gazette. 

Putting it too Strong.—Siz—" 
nowadays marry for money. You wouldn’t marry 
me for money, would you, dearest?” 

He (absently)—‘‘ No? darling, I wouldn’t marry 
you for all the money in the world.” 

SHE— Oh, you horrid, horrid wretch!” 
Transcript. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
compress YE AST 


So many men 


—Boston 














BAKED BEANS 


are made more appe- 
tizing and digestible 
with 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 

THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Soups, Fish, Steaks, 
Roast Meats, Chops, 
Game, Gravies, Chafing 
Dish Cooking, 
Welsh Rarebit 
and Salad Dress- 
ings are greatly 
improved by 
its use. Try it! 

It adds zest to 


every meal. 


It aids digestion. 
Refuse Substitutes. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agts, 
New York. 
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SENT ON 15 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE! 


1 Delivery and 
Return Expenses if Unsati 
This beautiful Red Cedar Chest absolutely protects your @ valuable 
fabrics and furs against moths, dust and dampness, Made in 
numerous styles, sizes and prices, sent direct from factory to home. 
They are ideal wane, birthday or Xmas gifts; and are an indis- 
1 d homes. Write for catalog. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept, 71,, Statesville, N.C. 














HAS NO EQUAL 


fre 
RIAL. 

Y COSTS one cent to learn our 

unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1910 model bicycles. 


Do not buy 
wae a wha 
FACTORY PRICES cries 
pair of tires from anyone at any fp: 
H unui you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS eres 


elf cheaper than any other 
Coaste or-Brakes, single aie, 
usual 


. repairs and sundries at Aaif prices. 
Y Do Not Wait; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.0273 CHICAGO 
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CURRENT EVENTS | 
Foreign | 
| 
| 


August 13.—The Spanish Government orders all its | 
war-ships to Melilla. 


August 15.—Fire breaks out on the Cunard liner | 
Lucania and she is sunk at her dock at Liverpool. | 


August 16.—The provisional committee governing | 
Crete defy the Powers by swearing allegiance ad 
Greece. 

Walter Wellman starts for the North Pole in his | 
dirigible balloon. 

August 17.—The United States gets a one-fourth 
share in the Hankow and Sze-Chuen Railroad 
loan in China. 

Railway employees refuse to join the strike in | 
Sweden. 


















August 18.—Sailors from the war-ships representing iB 
the Powers protecting Crete haul down the Greek 
flag hoisted by the provisional government. 


Have You Tried Kreotacu a of Quality” 


A fine, sheer, light, lisle-like hose equal to the hardest wear. 
SEAMLESS stocking; looks sightly and fits snug. “Knotair” 
comes in all the fashionable shades, especially the Pure, Silk Lisle— 


Six Pairs Guaranteed to Wear Six Months 


or new hose—FREE. That’s the “‘Knotair” kind. Made from the best American 
long staple yarn. Triple-cross woven at the vital points where ordinary hose give way. 
If you’re not acquainted—try our 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER . 


Clip off attached coupon, mail today with 25e. (in any convenient way) and we will send | 
you, prepaid, One Sample Pair of MEN’S or WOMEN’S Lisle-like Hose, with the privilege | 
that, after you have examined the hose and are pleased with them, you can have the re- 
maining Five Pairs and a guarantee for the Six Pairs against wear for Six Months for $1.75. 
For 35e. we will send you Pure Silk Lisle Hose and the remaining Five Pairs and the guar- | 
antee for Six Pairs, Six Months, for $2.65. | 


Domestic 


August 12.—Advices from Peking announce the re- 
call of Wu Ting-Fang as Minister to the United 
States, and the appointment of Chang Yin Tang 
as his successor. 

August 13.—The Department of the Interior with- 
draws om entry 87,000 acres of public land on 
the Colorado River. 


A strike of street-railway employees in Chicago is 
averted by a conference of officials of both sides. 











August 14.—Eight persons are killed and fifty in- 
jured in a collision on the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad at Husted, Col. 


August 15.—A letter of President Taft’s insisting 
that the census be kept out of politics and a list 








of 134 additional supervisors are made public at et — - 
Bevaly Mass. P P | MEN’S and WOMEN’S lisle-like hose ‘Black, Tan Garter ‘Splicing, | Six Pairs, Guare 3. 00 & 
’ SS. | and Grey), Women’ srrermeneiie inti gpptael anteed Stx Months . $ SEs 
August 19.—The war game which has been carried Six Pairs Guaranteed WOMEN’S SILK-L ISLE the > 
qn ia ladon Rilo ends, Boston having been | Six Months $2.00 ic: OUTSIZES in Black and Tan $4.50 box Aer 










WOMEN’S Lisle-like OUTSIZES $3. 00 * sal Send size, color or assorted colors if de- 
in Black ani Tan . sired and remittance according to the 
MEN'S and WOMEN'S PURE SILK LISLE hose. auality desired. Ask for booklet 
MEN’S in Black, Tan, Grey, Navy Blue, Burgundy, ‘‘ Knotair Kinks,’’ it tells you all S 
Green, Purple and London Smoke. WOMEN’S in about “The eaenee Hose . § 

Black, White, Tan, Grey, Ox Blood, Copenhagen, of Quality.’’ IT’S FREE, rY 
Green, Bronze, Old Rose, London Smoke, Heliotrope, The best;dealers wanted oy 


captured by the ‘‘ Red” army. 
Seven cadets are dismissed from the West Point 
Military Academy for hazing. 
















The Thoughtful Spouse.—Guest (from the Purple, Pink, Navy and Sky Blue, with Interlaced everywhere. Se 
Country)—"‘ This is excellent wine. I must take home rN *<: os . 
a few bottles to my wife. She never drinks wine, but KNOTAIR HOSIERY COMPANY a ° cS eS 2 
at any rate she'll feel that I didn’t forget her.’ se 5326 Westminster Ave., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S. A. y, Sot “*, : s : 


Fliegende Blaetter. aCe oY 


1,000,000 People With Many Needs and 
the Money to Meet Them 


Our Classified Columns can put you in touch with the people you desire to reach, and at very low cost. 











The first six months of 1909 The Literary Digest carried 14,887 lines of classified advertising. More than 11 magazine pages per 
month. No publication can carry so much of this kind of advertising unless it gives results. 


95% of the entire circulation of The Literary Digest goes into the homes of regular yearly subscribers. It is in the home where a maga- 
zine can be given the attention that is necessary for the success of the classified advertiser. 


Have you sent us your order for the Fall and Winter Season? If not, why not do so at once and obtain your share of the large amount 
of business that will be divided among the advertisers in our columns. All issues from now on are available. 


Under which one of the following ‘‘ headings’? would your announcement go? 





Business Opportunities ||! Autos & Sporting Goods | For Business & Professional People || Printing & Engraving 
Help Wanted Books & Publications {| Literary Assistance For Men 
Situations Wanted | Seeds, Stocks & Pets || Watches & Jewelry || For Women 

lucational | Musical | Photography Post Cards 

ffice Equipment Machinery | For Personal Use Horses, Carriages, etc. 
For the Home | Investment Opportunities \ Boats & Marine Supplies Games & Entertainments 
Patents & Attorneys | Stamps, Coins & Curios | Holiday Goods Miscellaneous 


There is absolutely no risk in trying a magazine that has proved so successful for the Classified Advertiser. 


JUST SEE HOW LITTLE IT COSTS 


Rate 75 cents per agate line (about 6 words 134 in. column). 
Circulation 200,000 


A Five-Line Advertisement = d Forms Close 10 Days Previous 
for $3.75 e Clary Ig to Date of Issue 
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NZ 
Guaranteed 


BONDS 


What the Guarantee stands for 


@ When we offer the highest grade of water works 
bonds, netting 5 PER CENT—and guaranteed as to 


both principal and interest by the 
American Water Works & Guarantee Company 


it is natural you should want to know what the guar- 
antee stands for and why it is desirable. 

@ The bonds themselves are sound—absolutely sound. 
—In 27 years of experience there has never been a 
default of any kind nor delay of a single day in the 
payment of either principal or interest of any bond 
guaranteed by the American Water Works & Guar- 
antee Company. 

@ But—the guarantee guards against even the possibility 
of a default by an individual water works company— 
it also broadens the market for the bonds—gives them 
4 national scope. 

@ The investor knows that he is safe in buying any 
bond bearing the guarantee of the American Water 
Works & Guarantee Company—he does'nt need to 
investigate further. 

@ Back of this guarantee are a capital and surplus of 
$4,500,000 and the assets and revenues of 40 prosper- 
ous water works plants—all controlled and operated by 
the American Water Works & Guarantee Company. 
@ Every element of risk is eliminated. 


@ Guaranteed Water Works Bonds are issued in 
denominations of 

$100, $500 and $S1IOCOO 
@ The illustrated book telling about them is free to every 


man or woman interested in increasing the eaming power 
of savings. Write for it today. Address Dept. F. 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Bank for Savings Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago Philadelphia 




















Rich Not Gaudy 
Office Equipment 


will add dignity and character to your 


office. These qualities will influence 
business by giving confidence to 
your customers and will inspire 
the best efforts of yourself and office 
force. Captains of Industry use 


Derby Office Furniture 


because it suggests stability and respon- 

sibility, We unconditionally guarantee our 

goods not to shrink, warp, crack or split. 
Specialty, choice mahogany, but our full 
lines meet every taste and purse. Agen- 
cies in principal cities. Catalog 2905 
and name of nearest dealer on request. 


ERB DESK COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 








INVESTMENTS 


THE NEW ISSUES OF BONDS 


The present year has been notable for 
the number and size of the bond issues. 
But it has to be borne in mind that these 
bonds thus far have represented in the 
main not money for improvements but 
money for use in refunding. This point is 
specifically brought out by a writer in The 
Banker’s Magazine for August. He says 
it was much to be expected that the rail- 
roads would take advantage of the period 
of low rates that have prevailed for money 
in order to clear away their floating debts, 
on which high interest was paid. Such 
progress on this line has been made this year 
that many roads are now “‘‘in a much more 
comfortable financial position.’”’ Besides 
the advantage to them of converting a 
floating debt into a permanent one, has 
been the scaling down of interest charges 
that has been effected, the effects of which 
will be shown plainly in future statements 
}of net earnings. The writer points out 
that while these transactions have been 
profitable to the companies in the matter 
of lower fixt charges, they have not given 
to the railroads much money wherewith to 
buy new equipment and new materials. 
Some rather large orders for cars and lo- 
comotives have, it is true, been placed, 
‘““but the equipments companies would not 
be sorry to see the railroads borrowing 
more money for the purchase of material 
than for refunding.” 

In the same magazine is printed an item 
in respect to the issue of $25,000,000 of de- 
benture bonds by the St. Paul road. An 
issue of bonds of this class, ‘‘when the road 
might have been expected to put out 
mortgage securities,’ is a strong indication 
of the determination of the road ‘‘to take 
advantage of the public preference for 
second-grade bonds,” there being at pres- 
ent an excellent demand for these bonds 
when issued by a first-class road. The St. 
Paul road has gained the point of having 
reserved its right to sell authorized mort- 
gage bonds at some future time when the 
public may not wish to buy debentures. 
The writer adds as to what sales of de- 
bentures may mean: 

‘This is the second stage of post-panic 
financing, the first having been passed 
through last year, when such roads as Penn- 
sylvania and Union Pacific were borrow- 
ing money by sales of first mortgage bonds. 
It is a long step from that stage of timid- 
ity on the part of the investor to the pres- 
ent condition of willingness to buy de- 
bentures; it is an even longer step from 
this stage to the next, in which stocks will 
be issued instead of bonds and readily sold 
to investors. But in the past that stage 
has been reached about three years after a 
panic, so that by the middle of 1910 we 
may expect to see the railroads financing 
their needs without increasing their fixt 
charges. 

Among roads which have made large 
bond issues in order to refund outstanding 
obligations the writer mentions the Bur- 
lington, with its $20,000,000 issue, which 
was made to reimburse the road for ac- 
quiring the Colorado and Southern; the 
Denver and Rio Grande’s issue of $22,500,- 
ooo, of which $17,500,000 was for refund- 








AND FINANCE. 


ing purposes; the Wabash’s issue of $8,- 
000,000, which was used to take up notes 
and equipment bonds; and the Michigan 
Central’s issue of $10,000,000, which was 
used for the same purpose. Mention 
also made of large issues by the Baltimore 
and Ohio, Norfolk and Western, Chesa- 
peake, Rock Island, and Southern roads, 
the proceeds having been used exclusively 
for purposes of refunding. j 


is 


TYPES OF BONDS 


In the issue of THe Literary Dicesi 
for July 24, was given an outline of vari- 
ous kinds of bonds now prominent in the 
investment market, but exclusive of gov- 
ernment or municipal bonds which are in 
a class by themselves, the outline being 
based on an article in Moody's Magazine 
by Frederick Lownhaupt. Details were 
given as to first, second, and third mort- 
gage bonds, and as to what are known as 
“general,” ‘‘consolidated,”’ ‘‘ unified,’’ ‘‘ col- 
lateral trust,”” and ‘‘debenture’’ bonds. 
Besides these bonds there are a few other 
types now familiar to investors. Notable 
among them is a bond that is virtually a 
debenture, altho it bears another name. 
This is the ‘‘convertible’’ bond, which, as 
the name implies, may be exchanged for 
something else, and usually is exchange- 
able for capital stock of the company. It 
has a speculative value in that the stock 
which an owner of such bonds may obtain 
in exchange for it may appreciate in market 
value, and then show a substantial profit. 

Still another class are ‘‘income”’ bonds, 
which are practically the same thing as 
preferred stock, being, in so far as interest 
payments are concerned, not bonds at all. 
Payment of interest on them depends on 
the existence of surplus net earnings above 
fixt charges, their claim for interest taking 
precedence over dividends. Altho once 
in considerable use, these bonds have de- 
clined in public favor within the past ten 
or fifteen years. 

A type of bond usually regarded as ex- 
cellent is the ‘‘terminal’’ bond, which is an 
obligation based on a railroad station in a 
large city and its equipment. Inasmuch 
as a railroad could not be operated except 
by the use of terminals, the security 1m- 
plied in these bonds is of the best kind. 

Another bond also regarded as excellent, 
and for similar reasons, is the ‘‘equipment”’ 
bond, which is issued to provide funds with 
which to pay for new rolling-stock. These 
obligations are sometimes described as 
‘‘car-trust certificates’? or ‘‘equipment 
notes.’’ Under the terms governing them 
they become a first lien on the entire equip- 
ment of the road, the title to the equipment 
being invested in trustees for the benefit of 
the bond-holders. Thesecurity isexcellent. 


BAN KING INTERESTS AND THE RECOVERY 


A reader of the New York Evening Post 
has addrest to that journal an inquiry as to 
why the country had to have a panic in 
1907. He believes the banking-interests 
were in part willing to see a panic come 
and that the recent rise in the stock 
market means that these interests are now 
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“cheerfully gjving the patient a certificate 
of discharge.’’ In answering the inquiry 
The Post says: 

“This is putting Senator La Follette’s 
theory in a somewhat more conservative 
way than the Senator was able to do. The 
Wisconsin statesman made the flat assertion 
that 100 designated men of great wealth 
‘can create artificially periods of prosperity 
and periods of panic,’ that they did create, 
through concerted action, the panic of 1907, 
and that on October 24, 1907, they doled 
out at exorbitant rates $500,000,000, money 
which they had hidden somewhere during 
the preceding months of pressure. Very 
few people, and the writer of the above 
letter is apparently not one of them, swallow 
without reserve La Follette’s notions— 
which were, in fact, accompanied by evi- 
dence of his own which showed him to 
be rather a novice in the philosophy of 
markets. But the general idea is much the 
same, and it expresses a vague idea which 
has a lodging in many minds. 

‘But if there was ‘less good cause for 
this last panic than for any other,’ it is 
in order to ask what is or is not ‘good 
cause.’ At the opening of 1907, an emi- 
nent European authority, having summa- 
rized the urgent demands on capital, 
declared that ‘the world has not got it; 
therefore it can not provide it.’ Nearly a 
year before the panic, railways in the 
United States had borrowed some $300,000,- 
ooo in anticipation of stock or bond issues, 
and they suddenly discovered that the 
stocks and bonds could not be sold. At 
the same time, the Bank of England’s 
position became so weak, through the ex- 
cessive strain upon it, that its status was 
openly admitted to be the worst since 1890. 
In Germany, in Egypt, in Japan, and in 
South America, conservative financiers 
were giving out warnings of coming trouble, 
and the trouble came with them before it 
came with us. This somehow does not 
look like a mere vulgar conspiracy of ‘bank- 
ing interests.’ It also looks as if there were 
pretty good antecedent causes for the 
crash.”’ 


THE POSSIBLE INCOME TAX 


Financial papers have already taken up 
as a topic of discussion the proposed in- 
come tax. , They associate it with the cor- 
poration tax as a measure which will ex- 
tract money from individuals just as the 
corporation tax extracts it from corpora- 
tions. The Financial Chronicle, devoting 
a leading article to the subject in its issue 
of August 14, finds the reason why ‘‘every 
one is seemingly in favor of the general 
income tax and no one apparently is 
voicing opposition to the same,” is a belief 
that ‘‘every one thinks the tax will not 
hit him, but will hit some other fellow.” 
After citing the almost unanimous votes 
of both houses of Congress in favor of pro- 
posing the desired amendment to the Con- 
stitution for adoption by the States, the 
writer adds that Alabama, in both houses, 
has already ratified the amendment, and 
then proceeds to discuss the limit which 
will be imposed upon incomes liable to the 
tax. 

Under the law of 1894, which was de- 
clared unconstitutional in the following 
year, only incomes exceeding $4,000 were 
taxed. That limit may or may not be 
fixt ina new law. The Chronicle believes 
that the minimum of liability might be 
placed at a still lower figure than $4,000, 
and that it would be placed lower in times 
of declining revenues and financial stress. 








In England at one time the limit of ex- 
emption was only $600, and in recent years 
the average has been only $800. Another 
point made is that while the rate of the 
tax remains uncertain, Congress would be 
at liberty to make the rate as high as it 
chose. In England the rate in recent 
years has averaged about 5 per cent., and 
on some occasions has been still higher. 
In this country if the rate were only one 
per cent., the man who had to pay on 
$1,000 would be taxed $10 a year, and on 
$5,000, $50 a year. But if the rate were 
made as large as it is in England, that is, 
5 per cent., the annual payment on $1,000 
would be $50 and on $5,000 it would be 
$250. 

Another paper, The Financial World, 
believes that ‘‘when people once think the 
proposition over they will not cherish it.’’ 
It doubts if enough States will favor the 
plan. Georgia already, in its recent legis- 
lature, has declined to take the matter up, 
the ground of refusal being a desire first to 
hear from the people who elect the new 
legislature. 


PROBLEMS FOR STREET-RAILWAY 
OWNERS 


The misfortunes of street railways in 
New York City, while not in the first in- 
stance due to earning capacity, but rather 
to gross over-capitalization and dishonest 
finance, nevertheless have been foremost 
in directing public attention to the future 
of street-railway securities as good invest- 
ments. Frederick W. Coburn, in Moody’s 
Magazine, discussing this subject at length, 
cites not the New York, but the Boston 
system, which has been famous for sound 
and efficient management, as an example 
of conditions which seem to threaten the 
future of street railways. He says that 
experts for several years have realized how 
serious the situation would soon become 
largely because of two factors of growing 
importance to income—the transfer sys- 
tem and the long haul consequent on the 
growth in traffic to suburban points. He 
refers to what he calls ‘‘the plight in which 
the Boston company now finds itself,’’ and 
quotes the head of a group of suburban 
electric companies, whose troubles have 
become acute, as saying that, unless relief 
is found, ‘‘the modern urban transporta- 
tion enterprises of the United States will in 
1913 have reached the point where income 
and expense just balance each other, leav- 
ing nothing for dividends, maintenance, 
and depreciation, or any extraordinary ex- 
penditure.’’ Mr. Coburn adds to this state- 
ment one of his own: 

‘Investigation of the annual reports of 
the leading street-railway companies of the 
country shows a surprizingly small num- 


ber paying dividends which ought to be, 


regarded as satisfactory and a surprizingly 
large number which from time to time have 
passed their dividends. English investors 
complain because the average dividend on 
privately owned tramway enterprises in 
Great Britain is only 4.5 per cent. It is 
certainly not higher in the United States.” 

Owing to consolidation there has been 
brought about an increase in traffic, but 
the universal testimony is that another re- 
sult has been a lengthening of the average 
haul. As fast as people were able to get 
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The Safest Way 
To Earn 6% 


Investors —small or Jarge—should in- 
form themselves on Irrigation Bonds. 








These bonds are secured by liens on 
the most fertile farm lands in America. 
The value of the security is in many in- 
stances four times the loan. The first 
year’s crop often sells for more than the 
loan—sometimes by several times over. 


Some of these bonds are municipal 
obligations, like School Bonds. They 
form a tax lien on the real property with- 
in the district. 


They are serial bonds, so one may make 
short-time or long-time investments. Each 
year, as part of the bonds are paid, the 
security back of the rest is increased. 


The bonds pay six per cent—a higher 
rate than one can obtain on any other large 
class of bonds equally well secured. 


The bonds are for $100, $500 and $1,000, 
SO one may invest either little or much. 


These are ideal bonds, and they have 
become the most popular bonds that we 
handle. 


We are the largest dealers in Reclama- 
tion Bonds. In the past 15 years we have 
sold 70 separate issues, without a dollar of 
loss to any investor. 


Now we have written a book based 
on all this experience, and the book is 
free. Please send this coupon today for 
it, for you owe to yourself a knowledge 
of the facts. 





Sroutridge &Nivero: 


Established 1893) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


First National Bank Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO 
First National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Gentlemen :—Please send me your new 
Bond Book, “The World’s Greatest In- 
dustry.” 

Name 


50 Congress Street § 











HIGH 
FOSTER st7? RAMS 
are guaranteed in writing to deliver 
so much water, to such and such a 
ot according to your demands, 
without trouble to you, or the full price 
and freight is refunded. No other ram 
can back up such a liberal guaranty. 
Send for Free 
Book and learn 
how to install, 
at low cost, the— 













MOST 
DEPENDABLE 
Water-Supply System 


If you have a stream, pond or spring available 
this book will show you how to place the water 
where you want it, with least trouble and expense. 
Write today. 


POWER SPECIALTY CO. 











2140 Trinity Bldg. New York, N. Y. 
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Listed Stocks 


Our Circular No. 459 gives valuable in- 
formation regarding eighty-one issues of 
railroad and industrial stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. The data 
includes the amount of stock outstanding, 
annual dividend rate, percentage earned 
| for the last year, high and low prices for 
} 1908, etc. We classify the different issues 
} as follows. Juvestment, Semi-Investment, 


| and Speculative. 


Railroad Bonds 


Our Circular No. 458 gives valuable in- 
| formation regarding forty-four issues of 
well-known Railroad Bonds listed on the 





New York Stock Exchange. The data 
includes the amount of bonds outstanding. 
the denominations, whether in coupon or 
registered form, interest dates and due 
dates, and high and low prices for 1908. 
We classify the different issues as follows: | 





High Grade Investments, Conservative 
investments, and Semi-Speculative 
Investments. 


We execute commission orders upon the New 
York Stock Exchange. We allow interest on daily 
balances, subject to draft, or on money placed with 
us pending its investment. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Streets, New York 
Branch Offices: Albany, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
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. 
Improved and well-located farm land secures our 
first farm mortgages, thus assuring unquestioned 
safety for the money invested, 
ur klet ‘‘A’’ and list of mortgages will be 
sent upon request. 


E, J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

























For 34 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
conservative methods. First mortgage loans 
of $200 and up which we can recommend after 
the most thorough personal investigation. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors, 


gate a ee eee utes Ask for Loan List No. 714. 


OUTPUT 100,000,000 A YEAR 


Requiring 4,000 square feet of factory space to meet the 
increasing demand for The Niagara Clip. Send 15 cts. for 
sample box of 100 to Niagara Clip Co. 155 Waverly Plaee,N.Y. City, 


The Niagara Leads Them All 














SuRBRUG'S 
ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four 
hundred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per pound 
— three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 

If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less 
than four cents—five hours of pleasure for 
four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheap 
enough for you to smoke. 

for a sample of the most 


SEND 10 CENTS perfect tobacco known. 
THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 











to a distant suburb for five cents, they 
moved out to those suburbs from con- 
gested districts where the haul, if there 
had been any, was short. Transfers came 
to be issued about the same time; they 
have been ‘‘issued riotously in many 
cities,’ the immediate influence being 
greatly to increase the average haul per 
unit of fare, the passenger being able now 
in some instances to get three or even four 
rides for a nickel. This system has be- 
come in New York a source of chief per- 
plexity to receivers. It has also become 
a grave problem in Cleveland. 

Statistics show that, while in ten years 
the number of passengers on the Boston 
system increased about 50 per cent., the 
number of transfers increased 550 per 
cent., so that the rate of fare, when allow- 
ance has been made for transfers, has be- 
come only 3, per cent. Attempts are 
now being made in Boston to eliminate 
some of the evils of the transfer system. 
Moreover, there and elsewhere great re- 
ductions in operating-costs have been 
brought about through engineering skill, 
but these have been neutralized to a con- 
siderable extent by an alarming increase 
in the cost of material. Since 1901 the 
advance in prices of articles for equipment 
has been from 20 to go per cent. The 


Open a bank 
account by 
mailinthe 


First Mortgage 
Guarantee & 
Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia 


Your savings will earn 

4% compound interest. By 

. our plan $10 per month will 

Gov. Leslie M. Skaw grow in 10 years to $1,473.00. 
A larger or smaller amount proportionately, 

Gov. Leslie M. Shaw, former Secretary of 


the United States Treasury, now president of 
this institution, has greatly simplified banking 
by mail—eliminated all red tape. No trouble 
to open an account and no trouble to close. 
Simply mail your deposit — any sum you please, 
the larger the better, but it had better be one 
dollar than nothing. Your bank book will be 
sent by return post. 

You may withdraw any part or all of your 
deposit without notice. 


4% compound interest on 
Savings-fund accounts. 
Liberal Interest on Checking accounts. 

Send for our booklet ‘‘ How to Save by Mail” 


which explains Gov. Shaw’s easyand safe way of 
banking by mail. Write fora copy today—free. 


The First Mortgage Guarantee and Trust Company 
Leslie M. Shaw, President 
939 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 











writer says further of the Boston system: 


““In twenty years financiers have seen 
the traffic of the street-car lines now under 
the management of the Boston Elevated 
Railway _ noni grow from 97,039,269 
passengers in 1888 to 273,132,584 in 1908. 
This looks like a satisfactory growth, but 
the expense items have all mounted much 
faster. The capitalization—absolutely le- 
gitimate, under the Massachusetts law— 
has increased from less than twelve million 
dollars to nea-ly eighty-seven million dol- 
lars; the ratio of gross earnings to capital- 
ization has decreased from about 4o per 
cent. in 1888 to 21 per cent. in 1908. Op- 
erating expenses were $3,830,000; they are 


$9,460,000. Taxes to city and State in 
1888 stood at $132,000; they are now 
$985,000. Where charges for mainten- 


ance took up $665,103.05 they now exact 
$2,286,915. An analysis recently made 
has proved that it carries at a loss passen- 
gers who ride more than 44 miles.” 


Do the Readers of the 
Magazine measure up to the 
calibre of the investing public, 
and how many can we reach 
for each dollar spent? 


This is the fundamental 
question of financial publicity. 
Its answer determines: the 
returns from every dollar you 
spend for advertising. 


Theliterary Digest 











COMMERCIAL FAILURES AND RAIL- 
ROAD GROSS EARNINGS 


Statistics of commercial failures for July, 
as compiled by Messrs. Dun, have attracted 
attention because of their favorable char- 
acter. While the total of liabilities is not 
much less than the total for June, it is de- 
cidedly smaller than the total for July of 
last year. What is more, the total for 
July of this year is the lowest recorded 
since March, 1907. The most encoura- 
ging fact about the returns is that each class 
into which the failures are divided shows 
improved conditions. All combined show 
liabilities of only $9,527,893 as against $14,- 
222,126 in 1908 and $12,334,710 iM 1907. 
The Financial Chronicle finds still better 
evidence of the improved mercantile situ- 
ation in the returns for the seven months 
ending with July this year. They show 
only 7,936 failures as against 9,941 last 
year, the liabilities this year being only 
$98,069,266 whereas in 1908 they were 
$1 38,596,959. 

Meanwhile the gross earnings of railroads 




















When you buy stocks your investment 
becomes a business venture. 


When you buy 


High Grade Bonds 


you lend your money on adequate security, and 
the borrower binds himself on the strength of this 
security, to pay a definite return. 

If you cannot afford to take chances, High Grade 


bonds offer the safest, sanest, soundest and surest 
investment the business world has ever devised. 


Such bonds yield from 3%4 to 5%%. 


We offer our experience, j dgment and f, 
for a discriminating selection. 


N.W. Halsey & Co. 


Bankers 


NEW YORK: 49 Wall St. PHILADELPHIA : 1429 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO: 152 Monroe St. SAN FRANCISCO: 424 Calif. St. 


Whether you are in a 
many, our circular D 


shits. 





ition to buy only a single bond or 
se" will give you valuable assistance. 
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E wish to send, without 
charge, our regular Weekly 
Financial Review to all investors 
desiring to keep well informed on 
conditions affecting their securities. 
The Review will be found of 
material assistance in following the 
trend of general business as well as 
the movements of securities. It is 
widely quoted by the press through- 
out the country. 
Individual investors may have our 
advice at all times on matters affecting 
the purchase and sale of securities. 


Write at once for the latest Review. 
J. S. BACHE & COMPANY 


Bankers 


42 Broadway, New York 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 








we HORSE POWER COMPLETE 
1,28 3 Cylinders, 3 to 30 H. P, 
Price—$60 and upwards. Write for color catalog today—with 
beautiful color print of yacht Grayling—fastest motor boat of 
its length and beam in the world—most St. Det marine 
catalog ever published. Gray Motor Co. 8 LeibSt 











ANTIQUES 


I have a very large stock of Old China, Old Mahog- 
any Furniture, Brasses, Coppers, Pewter, Antique 
Jewelry,etc. My twenty-page Catalogue, quotes 
descriptions and prices. Sent to anyone interested 
in Antiques, ADA M. ROBERTS 

Box 67 WASHINGTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















CONSERVATISM 


Is an Essential of Wise Investment 


Asa general rule the investor should 
avoid securities which are offered at 
prices to pay an unusually high rate 


of income, as an element of risk is 
usually present. 


The bonds of a well established 
company which has demonstrated a 


constant and ample earning power 
should be chosen, provided there is 
sufficient security and the issue is 
offered by a reliable bond house. At 
this time the conservative investor can 


obtain 5% with excellent security by 
purchasing carefully selected bonds, 


Circulars descriptive of several 
desirable bond issues sent on 
request for circular 26-B. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
| CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 

















‘“‘show substantial aincinieds over the 
poor results of last year,” says the same 
paper. While the amount in ratio of in- 
crease for July was not as large as was 
shown for June, the fact is due to the loss in 
July of last year being not as heavy as was 
the loss for June last year. The Chronicle’s 
compilation for July, covering about one- 
third of the railroad mileage of the coun- 
try, showed that on this mileage the in- 
crease reached $4,182,933, or 8.42 per cent., 
whereas last year there was a falling-off of 
16.57 per cent., the difference between 
these two percentages indicating ‘‘how far 
this year’s improvement fell short of over- 
coming last year’s shrinkage.”’ 


BETTER BUSINESS FOR INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


The recent report of the New York State 
Superintendent of Insurance, William H. 
Hotchkiss, shows that the companies are 
now regaining much of the business which 
they formerly lost. He places the total loss 
in 1906 at $126,000,000 and maintains that 
the falling off during that and the sub- 
sequent two years was primarily due to the 
revelations made by the investigation of the 
companies and not to the restraining effects 
of the Armstrong amendments to the in- 
surance law, which were the outgrowth of 
the investigation. 

The companies are now rapidly recover- 
ing their ground. Information is furnished 
regarding thirty-four life companies now 
doing business in New York State. The 
aggregate assets of the three largest com- 


panies in 1908 were $1,565,000,000, which | 


was an increase over 1906 of about $150,- 
000,000. 
made by those companies in the average 
percentage of interest earned to interest 
required to maintain reserves. In the 
matter of expenses great savings have been 
effected. In acquisition expenses this 
saving amounted during the year 1908 to 
$4,864,500 and in general management to 
$4,817,500, the two items making a total of 
$9,682,000—a sum which, instead of being 
saved, ‘‘ would have been expended, other 
things being equal, if the limitations im- 
posed by the New York Insurance Law 
had not existed.” 

Other matters touched upon include the 
terminations of policies due to lapses, 
surrenders, or causes other than maturity 
or mortality. The largest company, in the 
year 1908, for such causes canceled policies 
aggregating upward of $140,000,000, which 
was about equal to the amount of new 
business written by the same company. In 
contrast with this statement, the largest 
non-State company canceled for similar 
causes only $41,000,000 in policies, at the 
same time writing upward of $112,000,000 
in new business. These losses from ter- 
minations were much larger, however, in 
1906 and 1907. 


THE ST. PAUL’S NEW LINE TO THE 
PACIFIC 


Elliott Fowler contributes to Putnam’s 
Magazine for July a striking paper on the 
building of what is known as the Pacific 
Coast Extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railroad. This line extends 
from Mobridge in South Dakota to Seattle 
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Why Timber Bonds 


Are Safe Investments 


Few investors are acquainted 
with this class of securities, and 
are, therefore, not aware of the 
exceedingly desirable character 








of these bonds and the advan- 
tages they offer. 

The principal features of this 
class of investments are described 
in a clear and concise manner in 
a small pamphlet recently pre- 


pared by us. 

It tells what Timtber Bonds are 
and enumerates their advantages 
from an investment standpoint. 

Before selecting your next in- 
vestment write for this little pam- 
phiet, also our Circular No. 677R, 
describing an attractive issue of 
Six Per Cent Timber Bonds. 


Peabody; 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
181 La Salle Street, Chicago 


HAVE YOU GOT ONE ? 


e mean a Daus Improved Tip Top 
Duplicator that ideal assistant always 
ready to quickly make 100 copies from 
pen-written ind 50 copies from type- 


(6) 
















There was also a notable increase | 


written original. Complete Duplia- 
tor, cap size $5. 00 prints 84x 
13in. )costs Butwe don . 
want your money until you ares 
isfied, so if interested just write us 
to send it on 10 Days’ Trial, with- 
out Deposit, That’s fair enough isn’t it? Then send to-day. The Felix 
P, Daus Duplieator Company, Daus Bldg , 111 John Street. New York. 


E-, TYPEWRITERS maxes 


All the Standard Machines Sold or Rented Any- 
where at {to % Mfr's Prices, allowing Rental 
to Apply'on Priee. Shipped with privilege of 
examination. &@ Write for Illustrated Catalog V. 

Ty pewriter Emporium,92-94 Lake St.,Chicago 



















Permanent Investments 


NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 





Yielding 

| 

Past PRoFITs Over $1,000,000 
PRESENT PROoFIrs . Surplus 765,000 
FUTURE PRoFirs—Estimated 12% 

3% cash and 

Annually, 9% secenuiadiona) 
Assets . . . $3,000,000 


Indebtedness . only 15% 
Stockholders all over the world 





Write for Booklet G and 14 years’ results 


New York Realty Owners 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE AGE AND 
CONSTRUCTION 
of the PYRAMIDS 


Are the wonder and admiration of all civilized 
people—the mystery of all ages. These are all 
Qutdone by the possibilities of modern Concrete 


Construction. 


CEMENT 


CONCRETE 


Combines all the qualities we admire—durability, 
strength, solidity and uniformity of Quality with 
simplicity of preparation in construction work. 
Buildings of this material will be as lasting, as 
solid and as perfect in construction a thousand 
years hence as the day they are erected. 


Just the information 
yauare sceking, will 
62 found in our latest 
book on Concrete 
Construction. Save 
money by absorbing 
its ccntents. OurCon- 
sulting Engineer,an 
expert of national 
reputation,isatyour 
service without 














FACSIMILE 


charge. Write today. 
The Lawrence Cement Company 
ERNEST R. ACKERMAN, Pres’t 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
C.H. CEMENT & M. CO., Cumberland, Md. 
cod? Ww BT 
Married ? irri hater 
on the marriage relation ever issued, Guenier Riise 
full information sent free. Address J. S. Ogilvie 
Publishing Co., 571. Rose Street, New York. 
ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 
TIME SAVER, AN OFFICE 
WORRY SAVER NECESSITY 
Keeps tab on Better, neater, 
all your im- more handy than 
portant papers pins or files 
100 in Each Box Sample Box 15c 
NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 155-157 Waverly Pl., N. Y. City 








Secure Relief From | 


HAYFEVER 


By wearing a Nasalfilter 
for a few days before and 
throughout your regular 
period. This simple device, 
as comfortable as —— 
filters dust and pollen from 
the air and prevents them 
from irritating the sensitive mucous lining of the 
nostrils, which really is Hayfever. 

Write for our descriptive book and testi- 
monials from satisfied users. 





and Tacoma. It is 1,400 miles long and | 
has just been put into operation for freight | 
traffic, after having been built in three | 
years—an achievement which is believed to | 
hold the record for rapid railroad-build- | 
ing in this country. Mr. Fowler points out| 
some of the difficulties under which the| 
road has been built. It crosses three | 
mountain ranges, two large and several | 
small rivers. At its highest point it) 
reaches 6,350 feet above sea-level. Its| 
bridges have a combined length of twenty | 
miles, and its tunnels many thousands of | 
feet, one alone being 8,751 feet long. It 
cost approximately $85,000,000 and was | 
built in a period of financial depression. 

The trains now run on the road are ex- 
clusively freight trains. Local passenger 
trains will soon follow, but through passen- 
ger trains will not be undertaken until the 
road-bed has been completely ballasted 
and has had time to settle. There are two 


termini on the Pacific coast—Tacoma and | 
Seattle. 
of this fact: | 

“Tf you can find anywhere in the litera- } 
ture of the road a mention of Tacoma | 
without a corresponding mention of Seat- | 
tle and vice versa, you will be entitled to | 
a prize. If you can get any officer of the | 
road to mention one without mentioning 
the other, you will be entitled to an even| 
greater prize. Indeed, it is currently re- | 
ported that, to avoid possibility of error, | 
no one is allowed to write the name of 
either, but that rubber stamps, combining 
both, are provided for use whenever men- 
tion is to be made, of the two points at 
which the road ends; and that those 
stamps are equally divided between those 
that read ‘ Seattle and Tacoma’ and those 
that read ‘Tacoma and Seattle.’ For, as 





is well known, there is rivalry between 
these two Puget Sound cities beside which | 
the rivalry of St. Paul and Minneapolis or | 
Fort William and Port Arthur is a mere| 
kindergarten rumpus. The road divides | 





at a point about equally distant from both, | 
and a branch—no, not a branch, but half 
of the main line—runs to each. 

‘‘This, merely to show one of the prob- | 
lems that beset the builders.” 

Happy, but Scarce.—DistrauGHtT MoTHER— 
‘And what with these heducation bills an’ all, miss, 
I sometimes says to myself, ‘'Appy are the parents 
what never ’ad any children,’ I says.’’—Bystander. 

Lofty Expectations.—‘‘Is your husband all you 
thought he was?” 

“Just about. But he doesn't come close to being 
all he thought he was.’’—Cleveland Leader. 


N GRIP” 


PAPER FASTENER 
It’s just that double gri 
the turn-down ios af the og 
that make this fastener ideal 
for your office. Neither top, 
bottom nor middle paper can 
become loose—the twin 


prongs hold them all. sii 


for free 


samples in 
four sizes. 








Mr. Fowler remarks humorously | # 


SPECIAL VALUES 
IN OLD VIOLINS 


The Lyon & Healy collection now offers 
a number of fine specimens at exceed: 
4 py of 


Lyon & Healy, 24 Adams St., Chicago 








OFFIGE STANDARD 
vst | DIGTIONARY 


the Size Abridged th 
You Weed (somes rerat 
Designed to fully meet the most 

. ~, exacting requirements of a modern 
abridged dictionary. 62,284 terms, besides 1,224 
illustrations, 2,000 antonyms, full etymologies, use 


of prepositions indicated, etc. With completeindex. 
, Boston Herald : ‘tt is to be preferred to all other dic- 
tionaries meant for office or desk use, and for scholars in high 
schools and academies. It is quite sufficient for the needs of nine 
readers in ten.” 
Large Svo, 923 pp., Cloth, leather back, $2.50. Bound in 
Full Leather, $4.00. Patent Thumb Index, 50 cents extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d St., N. Y. 




















N2 VACATION COM- 
PLETE WITHOUT IT 


You can bid defiance to all sorts of weather 
if you have Marshall P. Wilder’s new book 


“Smiling "Round the World.” It’s the best 
kind of a book to turn a gloomy day into 
sunshine and mirth. Wilder saw the funny 
side of things on his tour around the world. 
He makes you laugh despite your mood. 
ILLUSTRATED I12mo. CLOTH, $1.50 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY,N.Y- 








HAWEIS “AMERICAN HUMORISTS” 
ESSAYS on Washington Irving, Oliver 

Wendell Holmes, James Russell 
Lowell, Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, Bret Harte. Cloth, 
75c.; Paper, 1sc. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY,N. Y. 











Travel and Resort Directory 

















The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


Established Thirty-one Years 
For the exelusive treatment of cancer and all other forms of 
malignant and benign new-growths (except those in the stomach, 
other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic Method 


| 

(without resorting to surgical procedure). 

| Ask your family physician to make a personal investigation. 
This institution is conducted upon a strictly ethical basis 
Complete information given upon request. Address, 
Wallace E. Brown, M.D., North Adams, Mass. 











|A Wonderful 


s to visit the countries of 


portuni 


“IN LONDON TOWN” you see 


and meet the real British character and get alongside 


Op 
SOUTH AMERICA 


offered in the 16,200 mile cruises of the S. S. 
BLU 


of the real Johnny Bull. F. Berkeley Smith has 

access everywhere, Read his book ee have a . 
; 22,1910, | London. It will please you. Read it if you haven 

Ca ol at a Oe ee | been—it’s next best to going. Brim full of truth. 


' Copiously illustrated. $1.50 net. Funk & Wagnalls 
HAMBU RG ——, me an LINE Company, New York and London. 
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Price $2.00 
Sold at drug stores or direct by us. 
UNIVERSAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
430 Globe Building ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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